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THE LATE AND PRESENT REIGNS. 


Wiiram tue Fourtu has closed his earthly career, and, ere many 
days shall have elapsed, his mortal remains will be in the company 
of the illustrious dead belonging to the house of Hanover. His 
reign has now become matter of history ; and it will not be an unpro- 
fitable labour to review the events which have most distinguished it, 
and from the retrospect of the past to draw some conclusions on the 
prospects of the future. 

Very few English monarchs have enjoyed during life such great 
popularity, or have been so generally lamented, when dead, as the 
late king. As a MAN, he was beloved by persons of all political 
opinions ; for he had a simplicity of heart and benevolence of dispo- 
sition that conciliated the love of all whom business or pleasure 
brought into personal communication with him: and as a KING, 
he was so popular that he may be said to have lived in the 
hearts of his subjects. That he enjoyed great advantages from 
his succession to a throne just vacated by a man, whose almost 
innumerable failings and vices, not only as a private man, but also as 
a monarch, were feebly opposed by the single redeeming quality of 
perfect gentility and a thorough knowledge of all the laws of 
etiquette, cannot be doubted. William the Fourth had much less 
talent than his elder brother; but his intellectual inferiority was 
more than compensated by the vast superiority in honour and 
principle observable throughout his behaviour. That the late king’s 
character, as a private man, was wholly without blot or stain, we 
cannot say ; but it may be safely asserted that his moral failings, as 
compared with those of our “ precedent lord,” were but as moats 
in the sunbeam by the side of a Eitieacd sun. The preceding reign 
had been marked by an obstinate opposition to every measure of 
reform ; and it was only by extortion from a most unwilling hand, 
that Catholic emancipation was at length obtained to relieve the 
suffering people of Ireland. Every measure, in fact, during this 
decennial period, had one object in view,—the preservation of aris- 
tocratic influence to the exclusion of the great and overwhelming 


interests of the nation at large. The nobles revelled in luxury, and 
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the people were mulcted, nay, cheated for their extravagance, 
England called aloud for a change of the supreme magistrate ; and 
we are happy to be able to say, that the change was most favourable 
to the interests of the country. 
William the Fourth has been charged by some parties with being 
a reformer by necessity and not by principle. ‘That the great body 
of the people were united as one man for the business of reforming 
the representation of their own body in Parliament, no one can doubt: 
—abuses had reached too great a height to be further tolerated ; and 
obstruction only could have been offered to a measure, which the 
spirit of the times and the progress of education imperatively re- 
quired. This obstruction, so obstinately maintained by George IV., 
his younger brother honourably refused to offer; for his good sense 
showed to him the futility of such a measure, and his excellence of 
heart revolted from the idea of vexatious opposition to his people’s 
wishes. He may, perhaps, have been swayed by “ a power behind 
the throne,” to keep in power his brother's servants for a decent 
period, and to give them a chance of establishing a character with 
the nation; but when he found that they had become universally un- 
popular, and objects of contempt and animadversion, he first yielded 
to the general call for more liberal measures, and then gave himself 
heart and hand, truly and sincerely, “ to promote the amelioration 
of the laws and institutions of his country.” With a very excusable 
bias in favour of those warlike professions, which in his father’s reign 
were the all-in-all to the exclusion of more peaceful professions, he 
bestowed more of his attention and greater favours on military and 
naval men than on civilians :-—he forgot the mighty changes which 
had taken place in the few last years of his life,—changes which 
had raised the civilian to the highest station in society, while they 
had banished the military and naval man to an useless but pensioned 
retirement. England, once the paymaster of the great allied armies 
warring against France, is now the advocate of all peaceful measures, 
and is trying to recover, by a well-judged economy, from the ruinous 
embarrassments into which we were plunged by one of the most 
warlike and sanguinary monarchs that ever sat on the English throne. 
Thus the army and navy are now become formal adjuncts and perhaps 
necessary evils to the country ; but the influence of the higher mem- 
hers of these professions has been most absurdly maintained to the 
injury of the more useful classes of the community even of a rank 
equal totheir own. This weakness of William IV. was excusable, 
we have said; but it will not be excused in one, who has had his ex- 
ample whereby to form just conclusions concerning the comparative 
value, at the present time, of military and civil services. To the fail- 
ing above mentioned in the character of the late king we must add 
another,—namely, that of allowing himself to be swayed and driven 
from his purpose by irresponsible advisers, whose counsels were dic- 
tated by self-interest rather than by sober reason; to this failing we 
may attribute any unfavourable opinion that may have been enter- 
tained of him by the body of the people. To counterbalance these 
weaknesses, the late king possessed a great number of the most excel- 
lent qualities, to which his different ministers—both Liberal and 
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Conservative—have borne ample and most honourable testimony- 
The first Minister of the Crown, who was honoured with the Royal 
confidence during five-sixths of the late reign, expressed himself 
most warmly in his place among the Peers. 


“I will appeal to any one,” said Lord Melbourne, “‘ who ever approached his 
Majesty upon those subjects, whether his practical acquaintance with the 
principles and details of public business were not very extensive and very 
accurate, and whether his Majesty did not display the greatest zeal, and th- 
most unremitting assiduity, and the most anxious desire to do in every thing 
that was submitted to him the most strict justice. Upon another matter let 
me say—perhaps, my lords, I express myself in too humble a manner for the 
occasion—but I must say (as it was necessary in the situation that I held to 
be in frequent communication with his Majesty) that I think that so fair a 
man, or so just a man, I have not ever yet known in the course of my experi- 
ence—most perfect, most fair, most candid, most impartial, most willing tohear, 
to weigh, and to consider what was urged even in opposition to his most 
favourite opinions:—qualities that are great and sterling—truly so in any 
man, but more particularly great and sterling in a sovereign.” 


But the praises of our lamented Monarch were not sounded only 
by those whom he had lately favoured with his support and counte- 
nance: they were uttered by those also whom the necessities of the 
times had banished from the council-board, by those whom the king 
had repeatedly tried and as often found wanting. 

The Duke of Wellington (than whom, in spite of his Tory preju- 
dices, we know no better diplomatist) speaks no less strongly in fa- 
vour of his late Majesty’s qualifications for the exalted station which 
he occupied. 

“It has fallen to my lot to serve his Majesty at different periods, and in 
different situations, and while I had the happiness of doing so, upon all those 
occasions I have witnessed not only all the virtues ascribed to him by the noble 
viscount (Melbourne), but likewise a firmness, a discretion, a candour, a jus- 
tice, and a spirit of conciliation towards others—a respect for all. Probably 
there never was a sovereign who in such circumstances, and enompassed by 
so many difficulties, more successfully met them than he did upon every 
occasion that he had to engage them.” 


The most important and most elegautly expressed testimony, how- 
ever, is that given bySir Robert Peel,to whose qualifications as a scholar 
and a man of exalted talent we have ever cheerfully borne witness, in 
spite of our difference of opinion. His words were as follow :— 


“It is to me a melancholy consolation—to me, whose duty it was to express 
to his Majesty those anticipations of his reign, and of the attachment of his 
people, to be now permitted to second that tribute of sincere national respect 
which we are now about to place on this table. The becoming reserve which 
secludes a sovereign from ordinary intercourse with society is not sufficient 
to conceal from his people the real nature and dispositions of him who rules 
over them; and I do believe it is the universal feeling of this country that the 
reins of government were never committed to the hands of one who bore him- 
self as a sovereign with more affability, and yet with more true dignity, or 
who was more compassionate for the sufferings of others, or whose nature 
was more utterly free from all selfishness. I do not believe that in the most 
exalted, or in the most humble station, could be found a man the whole plea- 
sure of whose life consisted so much in witnessing and promoting the happi- 
ness of others. Having had the good fortune to stand in the situation which 
the noble lord (Lord J. Russel!) now does, I can with truth confirm all that 
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he has stated with respect to his Majesty’s forgetfulness of all amusements 
and of all private considerations that could for asingle moment interfere with 
the discharge of his public duties. Never had public servants a more kind, 
generous and indulgent master. Never was there a man who, whatever 
might be his own political opinions, or with whatever frankness they might 
be stated, acted with such perfect fidelity towards those who were responsible 
for the advice they tendered. There was not only a total absence of all in- 
direct means by which their free action could be impeded, but there was a 
sincere confidence and support which was perfectly compatible with the main- 
tenance even of opposite opinions—opinions never pressed beyond the proper 
limits which a sovereign ought to adopt when he differs from the advice of 
those who are his responsible advisers.” 

All men of all parties, in short, seem disposed to award to our late 
Sovereign very high praise, and to justify the appelletion that popu- 
lar enthusiasm has given him of the Parrior Kine. 

Before we close these remarks,however, we must make some few 
observations on the recent progress of moderate measures of reform 
and of their future prospects. It is maintained by many of the more 
zealous and sanguine reformers that his late Majesty’s ministers did 
not pursue with sufficient boldness and independence the course to 
which they were pledged before the country, and some of the Jour- 
nalists have gone so far as to attribute this apparent want of prompti- 
tude and decision in the King’s advisers to a weakness and unwilling- 
ness on the part of the Sovereign. Those who make the latter charge 
know little of the difficulties with which William the Fourth had to 
cope,—surrounded as he was almost entirely by those, whose para- 
mount interest it was to retard the progress of every measure calcu- 
lated to lessen Court influence and increase the power of the People. 
To disabuse one’s self of prejudices deeply rooted by birth, educa- 
tion, and society, is a great and noble work for those even, who move 
in a private station; but on a king of advanced years, under all the 
opposing influences, it reflects the very highest honour, and for this 
alone his name will meet with well deserved eulogies from the 
pens of future historians. Away, then, with the groundless idea 
that he, whom we now so justly lament, was forced and dragged 
to acquiesce in measures, which he desired, but was not able to 
prevent or retard! But why, then, continue the objectors, did 
not the Melbourne administration act more vigorously and make 
more rapid progress in the business which the wants of the nation 
called on them to accomplish? We must acknowledge, that some 
months ago we felt and expressed disappointment at the slowness 
with which the work went forward; but we are disposed now to 
modify and, in a measure, to retract the opinion which we formerly 
advanced, because we are convinced that the cause is not attributable 
to any want of zeal or judicious conduct on the part of Ministers, 
but to the difficulties with which they have had to struggle owing to 
strong and unrelenting opposition from the Tory aristocracy. It is 
very easy for those, who have never experienced the troubles and 
are ee of office, and who look at the broad and general prin- 
ciples without examining the various details and numerous indirect 
consequences of measures, to blame those on whom no blame rests, 
and to attribute improper motives where they have no existence. 
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Caution is with some only a softer term for sloth ; and circumspect- 
ness is not unfrequently construed into cowardice. That every mea- 
sure that they have brought forward has been vigorously pursued with 
a boldness which conscious rectitude only can inspire, we dare not 
and need not affirm; but we fearlessly assert that their conduct 
on the whole has been such as to deserve the confidence of the 
nation. We have, itis true, looked on the Reform bill as “ the means 
to an end”—as the beginning of better things,—an era from which 
the English people may date their legislative existence ; and perhaps 
the ends to which we look are higher than those presented to some of 
his late Majesty’s ministers. Still we are willing to merge all minor 
differences—all disputes about detail :—we contend only for the ge- 
neral principle of crviL, POLITICAL and RELIGIOUS LIBERTY, in the 
inost extensive sense that these terms admit with a due regard to the 
happiness, peace and wealth of the greatest number. These princi- 
ples we believe to have actuated the present advisers of the Crown ;* 
and this impression has induced us to defend the line of conduct, to 
which the Roebucks and the Molesworths have raised so many objec- 
tions and directed so much vituperation. These gentlemen, whose 
talents are far more estimable than their judgment, are honest and 
well intentioned ; but their violent and outrageous castigations of the 
more moderate section of reformers can only have one effect,—that of 
retarding rather than forwarding the cause which they profess to 
support. Perhaps we think with them on many points ; but we abide 
in silence a more convenient season. ‘The Ministry have lately 
made the strongest demonstrations of their desire to step forth boldly 
and without hesitation on the path, which their pledges and principles 
equally call on them to pursue ; and so long as this line of conduct is 
maintained, they deserve and will possess the confidence of the nation. 
That such ministers should have so long enjoyed the confidence of 
the Sovereign also, is a fact, which of itself is a higher eulogium to 
his character, than the choicest compliments or the most courtly flat- 
teries that could be paid to our Patriot Kine. 

The Sovereign of these realms never dies. The third son of George 
III. is numbered with the dead; but we have still a monarch; and 
long may we continue to enjoy a government, which has shed so many 
blessings on our country. We love the Constitution ; and, however 
much we desire to expose and root out abuses, we adhere to the 
general principles on which the framework of the government is 
founded,—a Monarchy guided by; responsible advisers, and limited by 
the two other branches of Parliament, the hereditary and elective 
houses of legislature. William the Fourth is dead, and liveth only ia 
one of the brightest pages of English history ; but QurEN Victoria 
1s Our present monarch, and to this our youthful and accomplished so- 
vereign, we, like every dutiful subject, pay homage due. Her Majesty 


* We must except the Canada business; for there cannot be two opinions about 
the conduct of the Colonial department of the administration in the mind of any 
honest reformer. It was unjust, cruel and oppressive to the colonists, and totally 
ae with the general principles, by which the government professed to be 
guided. 
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ascends the throne with the best wishes of her subjects and their most 
fervent prayers for her welfare. She stands on high ’vantage ground ; 
and it only rests with her to decide whether she shall become a foil to 
display more visibly the late king’s excellent qualities, or the noblest 
Queen that ever sat on the English throne. The reign of Elizabeth 
has been lauded by shallow historians, who regard outward splendour 
as of more importance than the prosperity of the greatest number in 
the country; but the liberty of the subject was little, if at all, under- 
stood and regarded, and the arts of peace were only in their infancy : 
—the patronage which this proud princess extended to literary genius, 
which was more fertile in her day than in that of any subsequent 
monarch, is but a poor recompence for the haughtiness and superci- 
lious contempt with which she treated the great mass of the English 
people. Queen Anne’s reign has by others been celebrated as the 
brightest era of English history :—let those, who read of bloody wars, 
accumulating debts, never-ceasing court intrigues, and a parasitical 
literature, decide for themselves whether this period is entitled to the 
praise so lavishly bestowed on it. No:—wars at best are but appeals 
to the physical part of our composition, when all moral influence has 
ceased to operate. Let us hope that the times, when we measured 
our national importance by the victories that we had gained and the 
quantity of blood that we had spilt, have entirely passed away, and 
that henceforward we shall reckon our advances in greatness and pros- 
perity, not by our military or naval triumphs, but by the progress that 
we shall make in the arts of peace, and in the establishment of our 
national reputation as the happiest, wealthiest, and most extensively 
useful people in modern Europe. We have already won for our- 
selves the high reputation of being the greatest manufacturing and 
commercial people in the world, and in practical science scarcely any 
nation can vie with our own. Enjoying the blessings of a free govern- 
ment and of religious toleration we stand on a proud eminence and 
can look down on every other state in Europe. Much has been done 
of late years to rectify abuses and to promote the happiness and com- 
fort of the greatest number of the English people ; the march of reform 
so auspiciously begun in the late reign must be judiciously persevered 
in. Violence is not needed ; but firmness and decision are absolutely 
necessary in the Monarch as well as in the advisers of the Crown. 
Queen Victoria ascends the throne with brighter prospects than 
any of her royal predecessors—long may she live to realise our hopes 
and expectations. 


CITY SKETCHES.—BY AN OLD CITIZEN. 


No. IV. 


Evcenius GARWwoop. 


Tue owner of the name which is to serve as a text for our present 
discourse, and which stands immediately above, resided, nay, I believe, 
still resides in Botolph Lane, and was, or is, an orange merchant. I 
would not have the thoughtless and exclusive reader imagine that 
Botolph Lane is altogether without the pale of civilization and refine- 
ment, or that orange merchants are not human, rational, and respect- 
able beings. On the contrary, that narrow lane—it may almost be 
called an orange grove—running, or rather, limping from Eastcheap 
into Lower Thames Street—that lane, I say, contains not only a fair 
proportion of wealth and gentility, but rejoices in men whose minds 
are of an expansive turn. ‘Souls made of fire and children of the 
sun” (although their father never comes to see them) inhabit there. 
One of such children was Mr. Eugenius Garwood. 

From his earliest infancy Eugenius Garwood had been accustomed 
to the sight of multitudinous chests of oranges, and immense limber 
baskets of Barcelona nuts. He had been born and nurtured in 
Botolph Lane, and for many years his thoughts never travelled 
further. In due time he was despatched every morning to a com- 
mercial academy in Little Tower Street, where he received a good 
plain sound education; that is to say, having mastered Dilworth, he 
was instigated to grapple with Lindley Murray, and at length sat 
down under his academical laurels with a gilt-calf prize copy of 
Enfield’s Speaker at his feet. Nay, this was not all. He imbibed 
from the works of a modern Cocker the knowledge of figures, their 
uses and infinite combinations ; and Addition, Multiplication, the Rule 
of Three, Practice, Barter, and Profit and Loss, were at his fingers’ 
ends before they were an inch and a half long. Having been thus 
taught the use of figures, he was removed from school; and his 
father impressed upon him the absolute necessity, during life, of 
taking care of number one, and died a few years afterwards in the 
perfect conviction that he would do so. 

The extensive reputation which men of genius sometimes enjoy, 
even in their own time, it is gratifying to reflect, nay, and to dwell 
upon. [am sorry that “ my limits” will not permit me to expatiate 
upon this topic. The fame of Byron, when Eugenius Garwood was 
about two-and-twenty years of age, was in its zenith, Some notion 
of the extent of that fame may be formed when I state that it reached 
Botolph Lane. Every body was crazy about Byron ; it was disgrace, 
it was infamy, not to have read his last new poem, not to be able to 
recite long passages from “The Giaour” and “ The Bride of Abydos.” 
But the craziest of the crazed were sober and fastidious critics com- 
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pared with Eugenius Garwood. ‘The last new poem was “ devoured 
as soon as made;” he was on intimate terms with ‘“ The Giaour,” 
and had made ‘“‘ The Bride of Abydos” his own. Eugenius raved in 
sympathetic concert with the bard, His fulminating deminciations 
were taken up by his disciple, and his rapture, his tenderness, and 
his passion, alternately elevated, melted, and excited to phrenzy, the 
sentimental, moody, misanthropic orange merchant. 

It was a strange coincidence, they were alike in features and per- 
son. Miss Curtis, of Pudding Lane, a lady of unquestionable taste 
and discrimination, had once remarked it. Eugenius was short of 
stature to be sure, but Byron was not tall; and the partial baldness 
of the former was a very good substitute for a high forehead; and 
then the features of Eugenius were what is termed “ finely chiselled,” 
although, to say the truth, if Nature had chiselled them much longer 
he would have been left utterly without those items of the human 
face. He only wanted the club-foot: it was a hardship, certainly, a 
great hardship, and he did not altogether like putting his foot out of 
joint, in order to qualify for a thick wooden shoe; but he felt how 
delightful it would have been to denounce Nature for her unkindness, 
her cruelty, her barbarous treatment of him. 

But although Eugenius had been imbued, permeated, saturated 
with the sable decoctions of the poet’s genius, it must not be con- 
cluded that he neglected his business. Paternal precepts had taken 
too deep a root in his bosom to be eradicated even by the magic 
fingers of the Muse. He sold oranges to a world which he despised, 
as heretofore ; and it was in his leisure, after business hours, when he 
had glanced over his banker’s book, that he communed with him- 
self upon the vanity, the nothingness of all human affairs, the selfish- 
ness and unfeeling and sordid views of mankind, and his own crushed 
and broken spirit. Wherever he went he found no sympathy; none 
could make him out, none could appreciate him, none appeared to 
care a button about him. The Castle in Mark Lane, which he fre- 
quented, offered to his society a set of grovelling worldlings; the 
Ship in Water Lane could boast no better specimens ; and he became 
thoroughly disgusted with men whom—but why should a mind like 
his be compelled to do such things ?—he had taken no pains to con- 
ciliate. 

There was a craving void in hs bosom which required to be filled 
up by some congenial spirit. It was the one yearning wish of his 
life to meet with some fair creature, some lone [geria, towards 
whom his poisoned and wounded feelings might be carried for relief 
and healing. None, however, could he find. The article was not 
to be met with, ityas not in the market, but in its stead were a 
wretched assortment of soulless girls, who ate and drank, and laughed 
and cried, and were contented to possess merely human feelings. 

It is impossible, and perhaps it were needless, to describe the 
mingled sentiments of scorn and contempt with which he regarded 
the young ladies who promenaded the parade in front of the Custom 
House, to which, on summer evenings (for the fresh breeze from the 
water cooled his feverish brain), be was accustomed to resort. Good 
heavens! how unlike the glowing beauties whom Byron had de- 
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lighted to paint! There was only one amongst them whom his eye 
could for a moment tolerate. Louisa Halibut, the daughter of the 
fish-salesman at Billingsgate, was a fine girl, certainly, and had 
given unequivocal proofs of her attachment to him ; but she had no 
devotion, no passion, no fervour of idolatry. She might have been 
—and Eugenius sighed when he reflected upon what she might have 
been—born under an Italian sky, or in one of the isles of Greece. 
But the vile English education had spoiled her. She had been sacri- 
ficed to base conventional forms; she was the slave of decorum. 
And then, her eyes were something like those of a human being : 
she had not the dark eye of the gazelle,—at least, Eugenius strongly 
suspected as much, being in a kind of perplexed ignorance as to 
what kind of animal a gazelle might be. 

Chance frequently effects that for a man which his own prolonged 
exertions would have failed of bringing about; and chance now stepped 
forward to slake the sentimental thirst of Eugenius Garwood. He 
was requested to take a ticket for a concert to be given at the Lon- 
don Tavern by Miss Spilsbury, a musical lady whose professional] 
talents had been for many years devoted to the sacred duty of sup- 
porting an aged father and a large family of younger brothers and 
sisters; whom, by the bye,—for genteel people in distress are inva- 
riably proud, and keep out of the way,—nobody had ever seen. 

Eugenius, besides that he was a man of exquisitely fine feelings 
and sympathies, was extremely fond of music. It soothed the ferment 
of his soul, and brought him down to the level of humanity. He 
availed himself, therefore, of his ticket. 

When he entered the concert room, although he had taken care to 
be in good time, it was crowded, and it was with some small dif- 
ficulty that he obtained a seat near the entrance. Delighted, en- 
chanted as he was, shortly after, by a brilliant fantasia on the piano- 
forte performed by Miss Spilsbury, who pounced upon the keys like 
a cat in deadly sport with a mouse, and with a face of similarly 
inischievous gravity,—entranced, I say, as he was by that effort of 
skill, he was in no situation to observe that two ladies had entered 
the room during its accomplishment, and were now standing by his 
side. A pause, however, having ensued, Eugenius Garwood turned 
suddenly with the view of expressing his rapture to his next neigh 
bour, and as he murmured “ beautiful,” his eyes encountered those of 
the younger lady, to whom he forthwith mentally transferred the 
rapturous adjective. She was, indeed, beautiful: all that the fancy 
of Eugenius had ever previously conceived, or could imagine for the 
lime to come. The elder lady—her mother, of course—was by no 
means so attractive a person, unless a rusty-iron-coloured front, a 
nose like a strawberry, and a retiring chin could make her so. She, 
nevertheless, betrayed, I must rather say, disclosed the perfect lady. 
Eugenius could see this with half an eye; for the moiety of that and 
the whole of the other were fixed upon the fascinating daughter. 

Eugenius Garwood, I have said, was a man of fine feelings. He 
could not permit ladies to stand whilst he was furnished with a seat. 
He accordingly set to work in good earnest, and by dint of persua- 
sive eloquence, enforced by the prompt use of his elbows, he con- 
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trived to make room for the two ladies, to whom with much respect- 
ful diffidence he offered the vacant places, taking care to retain a 
seat near the object of his sudden but decided adoration. The usual 
courtesies and bows, common on these occasions, having been gone 
through, Eugenius endeavoured to look like a man of this world as 
much as possible, feeling at the same time that the gaze of half the 
young men in the room was directed towards him. They were, he 
felt, envious of his good fortune. For the purpose, therefore, of 
bringing himself to a state of decent calmness, he stared immoveably 
at the bass-viol for a considerable period. A gentle tap on the arm 
with a fan disturbed him. 

“ Will you permit me to see your programme of the concert?” said 
the elder lady with an amiable smile. 

“Certainly, with much pleasure,” returned Eugenius, handing it 
with some trepidation. 

“TI perceive, my love,” cried the elder lady, addressing her 
daughter with animation, “ we are to have a duet by Signore Ro- 
sini and Madame Schniber,—that will be a treat indeed. Rosini was 
a favourite of yours at Paris.” 

“Yes, I always admired Rosini,” said the daughter in a soft voice. 

“ You have visited Paris of course, Sir?” enquired the elder lady 
of Eugenius. 

“ Y—es, I have,” he replied, with considerable hesitation. He, 
however, qualified to himself the venial trespass against truth by the 
remembrance that he had, two years ago, seen a panorama of that 
city in Leicester Square. 

“A delightful place, Paris,” remarked the daughter. 

“Tt is, indeed,” stammered Eugenius. 

“Were you there, Sir, when the king—’”’ 

Here, much to Garwood’s relief, the orchestra struck up, and 
Resini and Madame Schniber astonished the company by their sing- 
ing, which completely—that was declared the beauty of it—extin- 
guished the instrumental accompaniments, 

“ How very delightful!” cried the mother with rapture. 

““Oh! heavenly!” said the daughter. 

“Heavenly!” repeated Eugenius, who had been swilling huge 
draughts of love for the last ten minutes unobserved, and who was 
now intoxicated with the tender passion. 

A delightful, because a more unrestrained conversation now ensued, 
which was carried on, at intervals, till towards the close of the 
concert. 

“ Flora, my love,” said the elder lady, ‘“‘how the general would 
have been pleased and gratified to-night!” 

“He would indeed ;—-my father”’—and the artless girl. turned 
towards Garwood—* would have enjoyed this treat very greatly.” 

“Indeed!” said Eugenius with polite concern, “then I am ex- 
tremely sorry he is not present.” 

“ Oh, Sir,” cried the young lady, resting her large dark eyes with 
an expression of mournful tenderness upon Garwood, “oh, Sir, papa 
is dead ; he died sixteen months since.” 

The sensitive Garwood could not withstand that gaze. “T am 
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shocked,” he murmured vaguely ; “ then of course he couldn’t be—I 
mean, it is not very likely he could—I beg pardon—I meant to 
observe—” 

It was nothing less than a special providence, Eugenius felt, that 
caused the finale to commence at this instant. It was fortunately a 
bacchanalian quartette by Messrs. Ball, Stunham, Goldfinch, and 
Growler, whose vocal efforts effectually precluded the possibility of 
one party hearing another without the aid of a patent speaking- 
trumpet. 

The concert being now over, the company prepared to depart,— 
all except the two ladies, who retained their seats as obstinately as 
though they expected the performances to be encored. 

‘“« Ladies,” ave Eugenius, after a pause, “shall I have the 
honour of calling a coach for you?” 

‘‘ Would you do us the favour,” said the elder lady, “ to enquire 
whether the carriage for Mrs. M‘Gregor is yet arrived ?” 

Eugenius trotted down stairs for that purpose. M‘Gregor! delight- 
ful name! a descendant of Rob Roy, no doubt. No carriage, how- 
ever, was in waiting to convey the illustrious strangers to their 
destination. He returned and made known that circumstance. 

‘‘How very provoking!” cried the elder lady, turning to her 
daughter, “I positively will never in future put any faith in Mrs. 
Crumpton’s promise.—Mrs. Crumpton, Sir, of Russell Square, faith- 
fully promised to send her carriage for us.—I wish, my love, we had 
brought the carriage from Paris; I told you how we should be in- 
convenienced.” 

Eugenius deferentially suggested a hackney-coach, and mumbled 
something touching the happiness he should feel in seeing the ladies 
home. The proposition haying been graciously acceded to, Eu- 
genius drew the arms of his fair companions between his own, and 
descended the ample staircase with all that exaltation of soul which 
can only be conceived by the man of true gallantry. 

It was not long before the company were in motion towards Ber- 
nard Street, Russell Square, a locality which the elder lady assured 
her protector was by no means so genteel as could be wished, inti- 
mating, at the same time, that it was of no great importance, since 
they were about to return, in a few weeks, to Paris. 

The heart of Eugenius began to sink rapidly at this intelligence. 
Going to Paris! then, in all probability he should never see her 
again! The prices of travelling were reasonable: he would follow 
them, as sure asa gun he'd be after them. So thought the ena- 
moured Eugenius Garwood. 

“Pray may I enquire,” said the elderly lady, with pleasing suavity, 
“‘ to whom we are indebted for the polite attention we have experi- 
enced this evening ?” 

With a sense of deep abasement—for Garwood possessed very 
little of the inventive faculty, and could not extemporaneously hit 
upon a romantic cognomen— cid Eugenius blurt forth his name and 
calling, which he now looked upon as hideously degrading and base. 
“ Well, we never should have supposed that,” exclaimed the mo- 
ther, “ should we Flora, love ?”’ 
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“Oh dear! never,” sighed the daughter. 

‘‘ But pardon me,” resumed the mother, “I have a great respect for 
commercial men: what could we do without them? Commerce is 
the glory of this country, Mr. Garwood : but I really thought you 
were one of us.” 

“I waa convinced of it,” said Flora, with another sigh. 

“It is quite clear, however,” said Mrs. M‘Gregor, shaking 
her head and smiling blandly,—“ that you have visited Paris, Mr. 
Garwood ; I could see that from the first moment.” 

Eugenius inwardly thought what eyes the old lady must have. A 
sudden jolt of the coach facilitated the low bow he returned in 
acknowledgment of the compliment. 

It was some time before they reached Bernard Street, that Euge- 
nius had convinced himself that Mrs. M‘Gregor was a lady of the 
most interesting description—a perfect lady of the old school. As 
they trundled past the lamp-posts, the momentary radiance lighted 
up her features, and disclosed aristocratical indications which he had 
not before observed, although from the first he had suspected that both 
were far removed from common, every-day circles, 

As they alighted from the coach, the mentally absorbed orange 
merchant received a pressing invitation from the two ladies to come 
and take tea on the following evening, and with a cordial shake of the 
hand bestowed by Mrs. M‘Gregor, and a gentle pressure of the fingers 
on the part of the lovely Flora, Eugenius was permitted to depart. 

The state of mystification in which Garwood found himself as he 
turned away from the door, it were hopeless to attempt to describe. 
At length, then, he had found his soul’s idol, that mysterious indis- 
pensable which he had so long sighed to discover, that oasis in the 
desert which the pilgrim pants to pounce upon, and cannot,—that in- 
terchange of souls, that sympathetic reciprocity, that,—but he knew 
not what he had lighted upon,—so ecstatic was his bliss. He left 
time to define his happiness, and time, amongst other things on his 
hands at that period, did what he required. 

Who can imagine the raptures of Eugenius when he witnessed the 
condescending cordiality with which the ladies welcomed him to the 
second floor in Bernard Street? They did not like first floors; it 
was a mistake to suppose they were more genteel than second floors ; 
on the contrary, they were vulgar and low ;—and so they were. 

Flora M‘Gregor possessed a charming voice. After tea, she fa- 
voured her visitor with part of a pathetic ballad ; but it was too much 
for her. Just as she announced the fact that “they tell me she is 
happy now,” she burst into a passion of tears, and, seizing her mo- 
ther’s handkerchief, rushed into the inner apartment. 

“That dear creature is destroying herself by inches,” cried Mrs. 
M‘Gregor, shaking her head mournfully. 

“Indeed !” exclaimed Eugenius, looking aghast at the admeasured 
calamity alluded to ;— had you not better follow her, Madam 2” 

‘* No, my dear Sir, not for the world, by no means; she will re- 
cover her spirits sooner by herself.” 
~ An extinguisher was placed upon the’lambent flame of happiness 
which had begun to play in the bosom of Garwood. “Has she been 
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Jong thus?” he enquired : ‘‘a weakness of the nerves, I should ima- 
gine.” 

- St is, Sir. Long thus?’ said Mrs. M‘Gregor,—* yes, ever since 
Hector’s duel with Count Kauffman.” 

“ Hector! Count Kauffman!’ said Garwood inquiringly. 

“« My son Hector,” said Mrs. M‘Gregor, “ and Count Kauffman, a 
Hungarian nobleman. The Count saw Flora at the theatre in Paris, 
and become desperately in love with her. Flora, however, repulsed 
his advances; the poor girl has too much delicacy of sentiment; I fear 
she will never meet with a congenial spirit.” 

“Ah!” said Eugenius with interest. ‘ Won’t she though?” he 
thought to himself, *‘ I’ll see that.” 

* Well, Sir,” continued Mrs. M‘Gregor, “the attentions of the 
Count became so exceedingly troublesome that my son Hector felt 
it proper to remonstrate with him. He, nevertheless, persevered. 
My son was compelled to call him out; they fought with small swords 
in the Champs Elysées. Would you believe it, Sir? my son ran him 
through the body, fixing him to a tree with the point of his rapier, 
where he was found on the next morning a perpendicular corpse !” 

“ How shocking!” cried Garwood, clasping his hands in horror. 

«Yes, very. The Count was buried under that very tree. Flora 
has never been herself since.” 

“Let me hope,” said Eugenius, “there was no attachment, no 
subdued, no secret passion.” 

“ None in the world,” cried the lady; “ Flora’s time is not yet come, 
although—” and she hesitated a moment, and averted her head, “ al- 
though J don’t know how soon it may.”’ 

The heart of Eugenius waxed riotous at this hint, and he was about 
to lay a train for further disclosures, but at that moment word was 
brought that Miss Flora was so indisposed that she feared she should 
not be able to return to the drawing room again that evening ; with 
many apologies to Mr. Garwood, and hopes that he would speedily 
renew his visit. Eugenius was fain therefore abruptly to take his 
leave. 

The bosom of Eugenius Garwood was in a state of extreme con- 
fusion when he got back to Botolph Lane. He felt himself by this 
time in a hapless state of corroding love. How could he aspire to 
the hand of Miss Flora M‘Gregor? Count Kauffman had got him- 
self skewered to a tree for dreamimg of such a thing. What then 
would be a suitable punishment for presumption like his own? The 
very ghost of the general, martial baton in hand, would rise out of 
the bed of honour in which he had been snugly tucked up, and warn 
him from the hazardous attempt. Nevertheless, 


“Though a thousand guards surround her, 
Love will find out the way.” 


Eugenius was clearly of the same opinion as the old poet; for two 
afternoons only had elapsed before he found himself, with a calmness 
a himself could not account for, seated at the tea-table in Bernard 
Street. 


He spent a delightful evening ! Mrs. M‘Gregor was so amiable, 
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so lively, so full of anecdote, so chatty, so quite the thing! Flora was 
so artless, so clever, so reserved, so lovely, so charming. Eugenius, 
at the conclusion of his visit, was put without reserve on the visiting 
list, and, I need not say, took advantage of the blissful privilege. 

Weeks flew away, and the chains forged in the smithy of love 
were rivetted almost indissolubly to the heart of Eugenius Garwood. 
He found Flora all that his fondest hopes had pictured. As yet, 
however, he had given no testimony of his love, except by the ocular 
telegraph which lovers know so we 1 how to work, and by the tender 
of certain handsome presents of jewels and other articles of value 
which “ his own” Flora with a delightfully frank confidence in his 
honour, and an enchanting alacrity, received from him. 

One morning, however, he looked in at Bernard Street with the 
express intention of deciding a question which was to make him 
happy beyond expression, or a maniac for life. It is, however, 
sometimes, a difficult matter to put such questions, and Eugenius 
found, when he was about to come to the point, that it would be by 
no means an easy one to him. A pause ensued: but, presently, 
Mrs. M‘Gregor whispered to her daughter, not in so low a key but 
that Garwood could hear her,— 

“ Well, my love, I have decided upon applying to Mr. Garwood.” 

“Oh! for Heaven’s sake, do not, I shall expire if you do—I 
cannot, cannot bear it!” and Miss Flora hid her face in her pocket 
handkerchief. 

« Nonsense, love,” expostulated the mother, “I have the utmost 
confidence in Mr. Garwood’s honour, and I am sure he respects us 


too much to—” 
««May I ask in what way I can be of service?” enquired Gar- 


wood. 
“ Why, my dear Sir,” cried Mrs. M‘Gregor, “ my son Hector has 
most unaccountably—” 

“ Don’t, oh don’t !” interrupted Flora, sobbing. 

“ Now, I shall be really angry, child, if you act in this foolish 
manner.—My son Hector, Sir, has been unaccountably backward in 
sending us our quarter’s' remittance, for my property is lodged at 
La Fitte’s :—could you advance us a small sum ?” 

“ Oh! my dear madam, with the greatest pleasure ; why had you 
not named it before? How much do you require ” 

Eugenius Garwood felt at this moment substantial happiness. 

“T think a hundred pounds would suffice for the present ; or shall 
I ask too much if I say fifty more ?” 

“Too much !” cried Eugenius, “ I’ll go for it instantly, I am un- 
fortunately busy this afternoon in the City, but at six o’clock, my 
usual time, rely upon it.” 

“Then we expect you at six o’clock?” said Mrs. M‘Gregor, rising. 
“ How kind, how amiable of you, my dear Sir. Nay, do not take 
leave of Flora now, it will be too much for her, she has retired to 
her ewan 

“‘My dearest Madam,” cried Eugenius in a transport, “if I might 
hope that in that bosom—” 

“I know what you would say,” cried Mrs.M‘Gregor, tapping his 
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hand with her fan, “ you may. hope, she loves you deeply, passion- 
ately, truly. Such a heart, Eugenius! don’t break it when I transfer 
it to you.” 

Garwood stared at his future mother-in-law in stupid astonish- 
ment, ‘Can it be ?” and he rushed to the door,—“ At six o’clock, 
expect me, at six o’clock,”’ and he was out of sight in a moment. 

It wanted ten minutes to three by the clock of the Foundling Hos- 

ital when Garwood passed it on his return to Bernard Street. 

“They will be delighted to see me three hours before my time,’ 
said he, “ but oh ! what will be the amount of their happiness com- 
pared to mine? Worthy, excellent beings !—but we shall soon be 
one family.” Clasping his pocket-book tightly as he proceeded, he 
soon found himself at the door. 

There was a strange noise on the second floor as he ascended the 
stairs. Could it proceed from their room? He halted on the landing, 
and listened. 

“T’ll tell you what, I wil] have some money,” cried a gruff and 
ferocious voice; “mind, when I come again, you have it ready for 
me. What! haven’t you got any thing out of the fellow va , 

Garwood thought he could distinguish the voice of his Flora. 
“My dear Tom,” it began, but the door was closed suddenly. A 
huddled and unintelligible conversation ensued, which lasted a few 
minutes, but the door was abruptly opened. 

“Well, I'll come again to-morrow morning, but don’t lét me 
see him, that’s all,” said the voice, and presently a pair of legs were 
stumbling down the stairs, and Garwood found himself face to face 
with a fierce-looking fellow in a great coat, with his hat on one side 
of his head, and a pair of awful whiskers. 

“ Well, and what do you want up here?” cried the phenomenon. 

“IT am come, Sir, on business to Mrs. M‘Gregor,” said Garwood 
mildly. 

«Oh! you have, have you?” cried the other, “then she told me 
to give you this.” 

o saying, the monster flung his hat at the head of Eugenius, and, 
scrambling over his prostrate carcase with superhuman strides, van- 
ished in a twinkling, 

Garwood collected himself together as well as he was able, and, 
mounting the stairs, rushed into the drawing-room. 

“My own Eugenius, what is the matter?” cried Flora, flinging 
herself into his arms. 

“ A man”’—gasped Garwood. 

“That odious fellow,” said Mrs. M‘Gregor, who now, having dis- 
posed of a certain bottle and glasses, came forward. ‘ It does not 
signify, Flora, we must not permit that fellow to visit us.” 

“Who is it, in merey’s name?” cried Garwood. 

“‘A Captain Culverin, my dear Sir,” answered Mrs. M‘Gregor, 
‘a friend of my son Hector. Since the sabre cut he received in the 
head at the battle of Talavera, he has been subject to fits of mad- 
ness.’ 

Eugenius, who was one of the most credulous of men, believed 
this, and a great deal more, before he left his friends for the night. 
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The money was parted with,—the happy day was fixed, and if any 
thing could afford him a foretaste of the bliss he was to enjoy when 
he obtained Flora, the perfect sympathy of souls which took place 
on that evening would have supplied it. 

‘I am glad you are come, Sir,” said the landlady of the house in 
Bernard Street to Eugenius Garwood, meeting him in the passage 
on the evening of the following day; ‘‘ my lodgers are gone, and I 
am very glad of it: for my part, I am glad to find every thing safe. 
I suspected the plate and linen were gone.” 

“What do you mean?” faltered Garwood. 

“Oh Sir, they were bad characters, very bad, I’m afraid: you 
haven’t known them long, Sir, of course ; but you look ill, Sir.”’ 

“Call a coach,” said Eugenius faintly. “ Bad characters!” 

‘¢ Yes, Sir, not much better than swindlers, I suspect: why, they’re 
in all the tradesmen’s books about here; I hope they haven't taken you 
in, Sir.” 

Eugenius Garwood was lugged home to Botolph Lane in a state of 
insensibility. 


TO IRIS. 


FAREWELL! the heart which thou hast broken 
Can never, never love again ; 

The last, the fatal word is spoken, 
Nor could it give a keener pain. 


My peace with all my love is gone, 
And never could they fly to thee ; 
Think, girl, the grave, the grave alone, 

Can bring repose to you and me. 


Can Hope one latent spark disclose? 
Create again those hours divine ? 

Yes! when this heart such passion knows, 
And dotes on such a form as thine. 


When ev’ry burning throb is o’er, 

When clos’d my eyes and mute my breath ; 
When all my pains are felt no more, 

Ah! then how long thou’lt gaze on death! 


THE LITERARY AND POLITICAL LIFE OF M. GUIZOT. 


“A Re malvagio consiglier peggiore.’”—~T asso. 


To most of our readers Francis Guizot, the subject of this memoir, 
is already well-known, both as a literary and political character of the 
present century. Born at Nimes in 1787 of Protestant parents, at a 
very early age M. Guizot was by them sent to Geneva, there to study 
philosophy and the German literature, in both of which he made 
rapid progress. In 1806 M. Guizot established himself in Paris, 
where, with great zeal and indefatigable assiduity, he applied all his 
faculties to the noble task of attaining to eminence in the culture and 
propagation of literature. Having soon after met in society with 
Mademoiselle Pauline de Meulan, a young lady possessing a highly 
cultivated mind, and endowed with considerable personal attractions, 
and with amiable moral accomplishments, M. Guizot sought and 
obtained her heart and hand, and with her continued his glorious 
advancement in the literary career. The ‘ Publiciste,” the ‘‘ Gazette 
de France,” the “Archives Litteraires,” and the “Mercure de France,” 
were supplied with literary and critical contributions of M. Guizot, 
which, having met with general approbation, both increased the cir- 
culation of the above-named periodicals and raised the reputation of 
their author. In 1809, by the publication of his “ Nouveau Diction- 
naire des Synonymes Francais,” M. Guizot cbtaineda place at the 
College of France, where with zeal and success he performed the 
functions of a professor. 

During the empire M. Guizot publicly, at least, remained a perfect 
stranger to politics, and refrained from embarking on the turbulent 
ocean of public life; but in 1814, after the restoration of the Bour- 
bons, through the instrumentality and patronage of the celebrated 
Abbé de Montesquieu, he entered upon his political career, was ap- 
pointed secretary-general of the interior, and in this capacity he ably 
seconded the views of his Mecenas, forwarded several ameliorations; 
but in the meantime he began sto manifest a kind of apathy towards 
every broad and liberal reform, and a great indifference for the 
welfare of the press. 

During the hundred days M. Guizot followed Louis X VIII. to 
Ghent, and with M. Bertin de Veau edited there the “ Moniteur,” in 
the columns of which he vehemently attacked the partisans of Na- 
poleon, advocated the most oppressive and arbitrary measures, and 
clamoured for the total extermination of the liberals. 

After the annihilation of Napoleon at Waterloo, and his subsequent 
surrender to the English, M. Guizot returned with the king to the 
metropolis, and was appointed secretary-general of the department 
of Justice, in the fulfilment of which he assumed an unbecoming 
severity, and was also accused of partiality and oppression, and es- 
pecially of having shown himself rather favourable to the execution 
of Marshal Ney. 
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In 1817 M. Guizot became a follower of Royer Collard, who had 
established the sect of the Doctrinaires, amounting then to about a 
dozen individuals, who held their weekly meetings at the house of 
the Duke de Broglie, and there discussed their semi-liberal projects 
of civil and religious liberty. In the same year M. Guizot was 
raised to the post of Maitre de Requétes and Counsellor of State, and be- 
came the favourite of M. Decazes, by whose recommendation he 
obtained the professorship of modern history at the French Academy. 

In 1821, being involved in the disgrace of the Duke Decazes, and 
having suddenly lost all his courtly honours and emoluments, M. 
Guizot, with a philosophic resignation, re-entered upon his literary 
and professional avocations, and resumed his lectures on modern 
history, which he delivered at the Sorbonne. These were attended 
not only by the young students, but also by all the most learned and 
scientific men of Paris. ‘The political and liberal journals having 
espoused his cause by continually praising his lectures, increased his 
reputation, and at last obtained for him a seat in the chamber of de- 
puties, where he joined the politics of Royer Collard, and his parti- 
sans; and through the ‘Journal des Debats” he constitutionally 
opposed all the measures of the administration of Villele. However, 
he never belonged to that small patriotic section of the chamber, of 
which Foy, Manuel, Benjamin Constant, Laflitte, Lafayette, La- 
marque, Perier, Dupont de |’ Kure, De Tracy, Sebastiani, and a few 
others, were the unflinching and intrepid champions. 

Under the semi-liberal ministry of Martignac M. Guizot ceased 
to oppose the government, and some say that underhand he privately, 
and perhaps not very honourably, obtained from that minister great 
favours, not only for himself but also for his friends, 

When Polignac and his most unpopular and universally abhorred 
colleagues undertook the task of hastening a new revolution, and so, 
in effect, of forwarding the expulsion of the Bourbons, M. Guizot 
declared himself against that administration, and resumed his oppo- 
sition in the “ Journal des Debats;” but as a deputy he remained 
silent in the house, although acknowledged to have been one of the 
221 deputies who voted for the amendment by which the house 
called upon the king to dismiss the anti-national Polignac ministry, 
and which caused at first the dissolution of the chamber, and ulti- 
mately the famous ordinances of the 25th of July, which engendered 
afterwards the sudden revolution of the three glorious days. 

During the heroic efforts of the people of Paris in that eventful 
crisis, M. Guizot, like the rest of the Doctrinaires, took no active part 
in the national struggle, and he was with much difficulty prevailed 
upon to sign the protest of the deputies against the illegal ordinances 
of Charles X., and seldom attended the meetings of his colleagues 
at M. Lafitte’s. But after the victory, Lafayette having been unani- 
mously placed at the head of the provisional government of France, 
M. Guizot was by him appointed provisionary commissioner for public 
instruction, and the Duke of Orleans, having been raised by Lafayette 
to the lieutenancy-general of the kingdom, named M. Guizot provi- 
sionary minister of the interior. 

As soon as the Duke of Orleans was elected and proclaimed king 
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of the French, M. Guizot obtained the portfolio of public instruction, 
and was a colleague of the Duke de Broglie, Gerard, Sebastiani, 
Montalivet, Dupont l’Eure, and Lafitte. From that time the conduct 
of Guizot began to excite in the public mind great doubt, and even 
alarm, with regard to his sincere attachment to the sovereignty of the 
people, as established by the revolution of July. Soon, however, all 
uncertainty ceased on this point, and it was clearly perceived that M. 
Guizot, with all the Doctrinaires, scarcely tolerated the extraordinary 
changes effected by the popuiar will, and concurring with the apos- 
tacy of Louis Philippe, not only wished to paralyze the progress of 
liberty, but endeavoured also to stifle the movement party, to which 
Charles X. owed his expulsion and the Duke of Orleans his sovereign 
power. In fact, in 1831 M. Guizot became openly the political anta- 
gonist of Lafayette, Laffitte, Dupont de l’Eure, and in the council of 
Louis Philippe warmly supported every anti-national measure, and 
every restrictive plan, which the mock citizen king concocted in order 
to gain the approval and protection of the great powers of the north. 
During the last seven years, under the pretext of establishing order 
and peace in France, M. Guizot has been always the most active 
member of the party of resistance and coercion, and has advocated on 
the tribune of the house, both as minister and as deputy, every measure 
that could in any way either paralyze or annul the consequences of 
the revolution of July. As minister for public instruction he has 
certainly effected some improvements with regard to the primary in- 
struction of the people, but meanwhile liberty of thought and con- 
science has been under him almost annihilated amongst the professors 
and students of the French universities. As Minister of the Interior, 
M. Guizot has visited France with thousands of domiciliary visits, has 
increased the immoral sway of spies and informers, and has ren- 
dered the departmental preféts little less than public informers. The 
Fieschi laws, the restriction of the press, the disfranchisement of 
thousands of electors, and the enslavement of the French jury, have 
met with the approbation and support of M. Guizot; the repeated 
massacres of Paris, the state of siege, and the establishment of mar- 
tial laws both in Paris and Lyons, were promoted and defended by 
M. Guizot, and consequently have rendered him deservingly un- 
popular and abhorred as a statesman and politician. 

However, as a literary man M. Guizot is highly esteemable, and 
deserves to be ranked amongst the greatest characters of the present 
century. Notwithstanding that he has no great claim to originality, 
his tact and industry in collecting the best materials from his pre- 
decessors, his skill and success in placing them under a new and 
more elegant aspect, and his uncommon ability of adapting his style 
to the understanding of his readers, cause him to be almost unrivalled 
amongst living French authors. He has published numerous works, 
which have all been reprinted several times, and which have also 
been translated into foreign languages, such as,— Idées sur la Li- 
berté de la Presse,” in which he expresses sentiments quite opposite 
to those at present entertained by him; “ Essai sur l’Histoire et sur 
] Etat Actuel de Instruction en France ;” “‘ Sur la Peine de Mort en 
Matiére Politique ;” « Des Conspirations et de la Justice Politique,” 
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a strange work to come from the hands of him under whose ministry 
Alibaud suffered; “Cours d’Histoire Moderne.” This is by far 
the most popular and most successful of his productions, since it has 
reached its 27th edition in Paris. ‘ Histoire de la Civilisation en 
Europe depuis la chute de Empire Romain jusqu’ en 1789,” in 
which the author has imparted to his readers the fruit of all his his- 
torical knowledge. “ Histoire de la Civilisation en France :” to those 
who wish to be acquainted with all that is interesting from Pepin to 
Charles X., this work will be very useful. ‘ Histoire de la Revolu- 
tion d’Angleterre,” composed with great impartiality and discrimina- 
tion upon the best materials, and in which an English reader may 
learn ms to appreciate the opinions of a disinterested foreign histo- 
rian upon subjects that are familiar to him—and, lastly, “ Memoirs 
pour servir a |’Histoire d’Angleterre.” This is a voluminous com- 

ilation from the best English, German, and French authors who 
soves written on the history, constitution, manners, and customs of the 
inhabitants of the English empire. It must also be mentioned 
here to his honour as a private individual, that he has been an 
excellent and kind husband, a good and affectionate father, and 
a warm and faithful friend. His wife, Madame Pauline Guizot, 
has also published several much esteemed romances, and several 
essays on education and on criticism. Her principal works are :— 
“La Chapelle d’Ayton ;” “ Les Contradictions ;” “‘ L’Ecolier;” and 
“Les Enfans.” In them the reader will find elegance of style, pure 
morality, lofty sentiments, and much instruction and amusement, 
without either affectation or unbecoming flattery. 


ANACREONTIQUE. 
By the Author of the “ Bridal of Naworth.”’ 


For Anacreon’s song of love 
Venus gave a gentle dove; 

Oh! it was the happiest hour, 

But I envy him no more. 

Let his strain be more divine, 
Could his bliss be more than mine? 
Love upon his golden wings 

All my songs to Rosa brings. 

Rosa all my songs approves, 

Pays with sweeter things than doves. 
Rosa warbles lay of mine, 

Pays me with a song divine ;— 
Song of rapture, song of blisses, 
Every word impressed in kisses ;— 
Song of tender, am’rous fears, 
Every word begemm’d with tears. 
Teian, were such raptures thine ? 

1 could tell thee more of mine. 


SWITZERLAND AND THE SWISS. 


(FROM THE FRENCH OF PROFESSOR MONNARD, OF LAUSANNE.) 


THaT mountains are the natural limits that separate countries and vary the 
characters of their inhabitants, cannot be doubted by any one even mode- 
rately acquainted with the history and distribution of the human race, who 
will look at the map of Europe. Greece, Spain, Italy, southern Germany 
and Switzerland must at once strike him as being strong proofs of the cor- 
rectness of this observation; but in the last of these countries especially are 
there to be found irrefragable arguments in support of the proposition. Swit- 
zerland, indeed, intersected, as it is, by almost innumerable mountain-chains, 
and inhabited by successive accumulations of so many different families of the 
human race, exhibits in itself an epitome of the characteristic moral features 
of all Europe,—from the simple manners of the hardy peasant living in the 
secluded vallies of the mountain-districts, through every intervening grade to 
the artificial state of society existing in the large and populous towns on the 
plains. The tourist, indeed, who hurries on his way and looks only on the 
mere surface of things, pays more attention to the national usages and cos- 
tume; but surely the mature investigation of the causes which modify the 
national character in different parts of the Helvetic states is better worth the 
attention of serious and intelligent travellers. 

The natural mountain barriers are not, it is true the only causes influencing 
character :—climate, religion, political institutions, educational establishments, 
all contribute their share of influence ; but the mountains are the great lines 
of demarcation that establish the leading individualities of character. How is 
it, that the little republic of Gersau in the canton of Schwyz (the whole of 
which in its tiny expanse is visible from the centre of the lake of Lucerne), 
has so long maintained its independence as a separate republic? The reason 
is obvious. Situated on the side of a mountain between two lateral escarp- 
ments, it forms a wide but secluded valley surrounded by elevated chains :— 
is it surprising that the members of this little state thus located, should have 
preserved usages and acquired habits, that are to be seen in no other part of 
the world ? 

If we would run from one extremity of the social scale to the opposite, we 
only ~ed observe successively the moral features of Geneva and Uri. In the 
latter case we observe all the mental languor and inactivity incidental to pas- 
toral life, while in the former there reigns a general industry, diffusing its 
productions over both continents :—in Uri are only a few wretched ill-con- 
ducted schools,—in Geneva is to be seen a vital activity in the pursuit of 
learning and science equalled nowhere in France or Switzerland except at 
Paris :—in Uri,the dead forms of a pure democracy, falsely termed a free insti- 
tution, either subject the masses to the clever cunning of a few leading men or 
the leading men to the ignorance of the masses, while in Geneva the repre- 
sentative system conducted with a refined talent that has given it a celebrity 
all over Europe has proved its superiority by its efficient protection of all 
public rights, and by its calm but firm assertion of the national liberties. The 
contrast—carried thus far—is sufficient ; but it would not be difficult to pur- 
sue the parallel. Again, let us observe the characters of the Vallaisin and 
the Vaudois,—people so near to each other, and yet, morally so different! 
The former, bowed down beneath the yoke of priestcraft, and tyrannized over 
rather than governed by a secret junta which opposes every obstacle to the 
formation of free institutions, is sluggish and apparently without a motive to 
industry, he leaves uncultivated at least one third of a highly fertile soil, 
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evinces but little interest for the welfare of the few institutions of his canton, 
behaves in war with supineness, and sighs for the true liberty which showers 
so many blessings on his more fortunate neighbour. The Vaudois, on the 
other hand, enjoying the protection of liberal institutions, is well-educated, 
active, cheerful, jealous of his honour, ever aspiring to make new progress in 
political science: he elects his representatives, controuls their actions, weighs 
their words, and with respect to the state finances exercises a jealous vigilance 
to prevent the misemployment even of a single sou out of the public money. 
Let him be seen in the ranks of the army, at the national festivals or at patri- 
otic meanings,—he is still the same; his bearing and language alike proclaim 
him to be a noble and free-born citizen. . 

The same variety, that is so observable with respect to the moral consti- 
tution of the people in different parts of Switzerland, is to be’seen also in 
their virtues and vices. If in some cantons sincere patriotism is the reigning 
feature, there are others no less remarkable for double-dealing, bad-faith and 
treachery :—and so likewise some districts are distinguished by their excessive 
love of gain, while idleness gives to others a less enviable celebrity. In the 
towns and villages of some districts a hearty hospitality awaits the mere road- 
side traveller from any house ; whilst in those towns that are more advanced 
in the social scale, a wise economy is found more profitable than undistin- 
guishing generosity. On the beaten roads of the Oberland of Berne, the 
traveller meets almost at every step a piper or a ballad-singer, who would 
fain draw forth his bounty by their minstrel art; or else, what is less plea- 
sant, he has to encounter a ruffian, who, with pistol in hand, enforces the 
alms which others content themselves with asking; but in those parts of 
Switzerland that are more frequented by strangers—as the country about 
Geneva and Lausanne, not a single individual will condescend to adopt a beg- 
gar’s life. In Bale the manners and conversation of the counting-house are 
introduced into the drawing-room ; and no introduction is there so welcome 
as that of the man of business. Lausanne hospitably opens its private circles 
to all foreigners :—the society of the ladies is most delightful, and for that 
very reason is much coveted by visitors. The inhabitant on the banks of 
** Zurich’s fair waters” is especially industrious and pains-taking, but at the 
same time of ardent passions and violent in politics. On the lake of the Four 
Cantons the town and vicinage of Lucerne are inhabited by a merry good- 
tempered people endued with an almost officious kindness, fond of pleasure, 
and utterly careless for the affairs of the morrow. D’Luzerner sy es lustigs 
Volkli, said a chief magistrate of that canton one day very briefly, but with 
great truth and comprehensiveness of description. 

The external habits of the Swiss vary just as much as their manners and 
character. In the greater portion of the German cantons the country dwell- 
ings are remarkable for their commodious and elegant rusticity—yet more so 
for their neatness and cleanliness; while through most of French Switzerland, 
the appearance of the villages, the construction of the houses, the clumsy ar- 
rangement of their neighbourhood, and their utter neglect of tidiness mark 
their Burgundian origin and their long political relationship with Savoy, and 
exhibit before the stranger a sad contrast to the beauty of the country. 

The different races that have successively peopled the Helvetic cantons have 
left in them the types of their respective physiognomy and stature ; and this 
diversity is further increased by their different habits of life. ‘The name of 
Swiss very commonly and naturally awakens the idea of a vigorous and 
majestic frame of body; and this certainly prevails to a great degree in the 
canton of Fribourg, the Bernese Alps and generally among the Alpine shep- 
herds, as well as in the native aboriginal population in the villages and ham- 
lets about Montreux in the Pays de Vaux. The handsomest people of Swit- 
zerland are unquestionably the inhabitants of Hasli in the Bernese Oberland. 
They are said to be of Swedish origin; and this is proved not merely by long 
tradition, but by the character of their physiognomy, their accent and their 
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peculiar family-names :—their pastoral life is extremely favourable to the 
developement of the manliness and simplicity peculiar to the Scandinavian 
race. Youthful girls and women are there sometimes met with, that 
might serve as the beau idéal of an artist; but in advanced age they seem to 
lose their attractions altogether. There are other Helvetic races of lower 
stature, but yet with broad brawny chests and muscular conformations which 
do not yield to those of the Oberland-people ;—still in their popular brawls 
and on the field of battle they do not give the idea of unconquerable resistance. 
If we may judge from the coats of armour formerly worn by the ancient 
Swiss, it is fair to conclude that these races shared with the first competitors 
the glory of the most honourable combats. How different are the dwellers 
in the chalets of Sentis in Appenzell, of Moléson in Friburg, or of Lauten- 
brunnen in Bern; and if we visit the more petty streets of Geneva, or the 
workshops of the Cabinofiers or labouring-watchmakers, we should imagine 
ourselves to live in another part of the world,—so powerful is the effect of 
close dwellings, and of a sedentary occupation in producing lank and emaci- 
ated figures, and pallid, unhealthy countenances. The peasant of Bern has 
in general a brawny shape, and a round chubby face :—he is recognised at 
once as the owner of a productive farm, still requiring laborious tillage, and 
of a stock of well-fed flocks and herds; while his neighbour, the Vaudois, 
with less colour and embonpoint, but a most muscular frame, lives less 
luxuriously, and has a more active and ingenious mental composition :—half- 
disguised cunning, fierceness of aspect, and angular configuration are his 
characteristic marks. In Thurgau the odd mixture of a German physiog- 
nomy with the dark eyes of the south gives its inhabitants a singular appear- 
ance; and in Ticino and the Grisons, we can scarcely mistake the existence 
of an Italian type in the remarkably intelligent expression observable in the 
features of their inhabitants. Such are a few examples of special varieties in 
the Swiss character :—the following remarks have a more general application. 

The courage and military enterprise of the Swiss have been often mentioned 
with praise. Their fidelity to the cause that they may have espoused, forms 
a noble trait throughout their history, and no country in Europe knows this 
better than France : their word is inviolable, and they religiously observe all 
contracted alliances and the faith of all treaties. So much indeed is this ac- 
knowledged, that foreign nations seek their connexion,—well assured that their 
loyalty may be fully depended on. With respect to the reality of their reli- 
gious feelings, this is sufficiently attested by the important place occupied by 
religion both in public and in private life; and here let it be understood, that 
we allude not to mere forms and observances, but to a general concern for the 
eternal interests of the soul, for religious convictions and their influence on the 
moral character. There is, indeed, a marked difference between the religious 
sentiments of the members of the Roman and reformed communities, and the 
latter have the superiority in what concerns moral discipline and the spiritu- 
ality of religion, as well asin the knowledge of controversial theology :—=still 
in almost all the cantons, the frequent performance of religious duties, and the 
predominance of a religious feeling, cannot fail to strike every foreign visitor. 

Point d’argent, point de Suisse, is a favourite term of reproach with those 
who accuse the Helvetic people with selfishness and venality. Let such recol- 
lect, that they turn the proverb out of its true meaning, which conveys a high 
compliment to their loyalty. During the wars, when the conquerors would 
have assigned to their Swiss soldiers the right of pillaging the vanquished as 
an equivalent for their pay, they preferred to retire altogether rather than to 
soil their hands with dishonourable rapine ; and their chief proudly answered 
the Proposal thus :—Point d’argent, point de Suisses. 

The patriotism of the Swiss deserves the more to be cited as an universal 
characteristic, as there are few nations, of which so many individuals in pro- 
portion to the whole, emigrate and settle in foreign countries. We need not 
mention military capitulations, which are now only matter of history, nor is 
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it necessary to allude to the magical effect of the ranz-des-vaches on the 
Swiss soldiery when in foreign service :—we merely observe, that there is no 
country in Europe, and scarcely any part of America, even in its least civilized 
parts, where the Swiss will not be found—and sometimes even in considerable 
riumbers. Large mercantile and banking establishments, some of the first 
rank and importance, have been formed by them in London, Paris, Lyons, 
Bourdeaux, Naples, St. Petersburg, Moscow, and Pernambuco. Their in- 
dustry and talent in the arts and employments of life are no less extensively 
practised. The Grisons supply Europe with cooks and confectioners ; colonies 
of Vaudois cultivate the vine on the shores of the Black Sea, and on the banks 
of the Ohio; the cantons of Geneva and Vaud furnish tutors, schoolmasters, 
governesses, nursery-servants, and pastors for the French Protestants ; while 
in the universities of Germany and France, many of the most learned Swiss 
literati have established a reputation co-extensive with Europe itself :—among 
all these of every grade, who for a time in the exercise of their industry con- 
sent to become citizens of the world, the love of country never ceases to be the 
prevailing idea; their patriotism continues unimpaired and undiminished. Let 
distress be felt either generally or partially in their native country :—the Swiss 
residents in every country far and near, club together and form a liberal and 
patriotic contribution for the relief of their suffering countrymen ; and thus do 
they maintain their claims of citizenship, if not by the exercise of their civil 
rights, at least by aiding the support of the poorer member’. 

What,—it may well be asked,—is the motive, which induces the children of 
Helvetia to exercise their energies in a country that has not witnessed their 
birth? It is simply and solely the hope of closing their days usefully and ho- 
nourably in the land where they commenced their existence. The noble edifices 
at Engaddin and Schwyz, the beautiful country-seats on the banks of the 
Lakes of Lucerne and Geneva, the neat village habitation of the old pensioned 
domestic, who with doting fondness recalls many a story of his past years of 
service,—all these honourable retreats are so many indications that the Swiss 
in his volutitary exile never ceases to think of his native land :— 


Ille terrarum mihi preter omnes 
Angulus ridet. 


Whither do his thoughts and aspirations tend, when amid the occupations 
and pleasures of a foreign scene, his bosom heaves a melancholy sigh? What 
arrests his thoughts, when his fixed and vacant stare prove them to have wan- 
dered far from the place of his present dwelling? A mysterious voice whispers 
within him the name of country,—la pairie. In the bustle of mercantile busi- 
ness, amid the blandishments of pleasure at the court-fétes or in brilliant sa- 
loons, in the silent chamber of the student, or in the painting-room of the art- 
ist, the Swiss contemplates from afar the towering Alps with their snow- 
capped summits and forest-clothed sides, the clear lake reflecting sun and 
mountain, the hamlet and the neighbouring cascade, whose brawling he even 
thinks he can hear alternately with the joyous cries of the shepherd, and the 
tinkling of the sheep-bell :—in short he is wrapt in admiration of the plea- 
sures thus exhibited to him by a fond imagination*. The Swiss, however, is 
not merely enamoured of his country, but regards it with fierce and lofty pride; 
and woe to him who wounds that pride which is still more elevated by the in- 
dependence that he enjoys and the rights which he exercises. It is perhaps to 
this natural haughtiness, to a spirit of independence, and to the invigorating 





* M. Monnard cites an instance of a very wealthy and highly honourable Swiss mer- 
chant at Paris, who whenever his business allowed him four and twenty hours leisure, 
would post off to the Jura, on whose summit he could feast his eyes with the sight of his 
hative land, and inhale the air which should give him renewed strength forthe labours 
at the close of which he might return home to spend the evening of his days in the en 
joyihent of oftum cum dignitate. : ; 
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air of the mountains that we should attribute that fondness for raillery and 
satcasm which characterize them,—especially those dwelling in the Alps or in 
the Italian part of the country. Less lively and frivolously gay, less fond of 
innocent mirth than the Frenchman, he is more derisive and satirical, and his 
witticisms however original are always cutting and sometimes cruelly severe. 

The national character of the Swiss is no where better displayed than at 
their patriotic fétes and réunions, which are not ordered by the laws or by 
official authority, but spring out of the breasts of the people and are conducted 
by the national enthusiasm. These celebrations are made either in comme- 
moration of some great event, for the purpose of performing gymnastic exer- 
cises or with the view of strengthening the ties of brotherhood. Whatever 
part ‘the authorities may take in these fétes, they act only as private indivi- 
duals and impose no restraint on the freedom of enjoyment. The people of 
Lucerne celebrate the anniversary of the battle of Sempach (July 9, 1386) by 
a public sermon preached before the magistrates and the people, outside a 
chapel built on the spot, where the bravery of Arnold of Winkelried and his 
stout comrades saved Switzerland from the chains of Austria:—a service is 
afterwards performed within the chapel. The Catholics and Protestants of 
Glarus similarly and with common consent celebrate the signal victory gained 
by their forefathers (April 1388) over the Austrians at Naefels. The inha- 
bitants of Appenzell assemble on the Stoss to revive and foster the sentiments, 
which won for their ancestors at the commencement of the fifteenth centurv a 
decisive advantage over the Duke of Austria and the abbot of St. Gall. From 
the year 1804 till the repeal of the Act of Mediation, the Vaudois were accus- 
tomed to commemorate on each fourteenth of April, the anniversary of the first 
meeting of the great cantonnal council; and the whole people celebrated the 
occasion with an enthusiasm that liberty alone can inspire. 

The mountaineers of the Bernese Oberland, of Entlibuch, and the people in 
the canton of Lucerne, Unterwalden, and Appenzell, have every year different 
meetings for gymnastic contests. These assemblies are held in great respect 
by these athletic people, and frequently take place between the inhabitants of 
neighbouring districts. These pastoral contests, necessarily exclusive owing 
to the nature of the country and their own primitive character, attract a crowd 
of interested spectators, and cannot be otherwise than highly pleasing even 
to foreigners, who are often witnesses of these rural sports. Every thing con- 
tributes to inspire youthful combatants with enthusiasm :—strangers are pre- 
sent, who will carry the report of their prowess to other lands, the umpires 
are men whose former atchievements exhibit a bright example to the youthful 
candidate, and foremost among the spectators are mothers, wives, and beloved 
maidens, whose eager eyes and hardly suppressed emotions betray a senti- 
ment far more interesting and absorbing than simple curiosity. Rifle-shoot- 
ing is well known to bea favourite exercise of the Swiss :—matches for proving 
skill in the use of this weapon bring together very large assemblies, and great 
encouragement in the way of prizes is given to the exercise both by the can- 
tonnal authorities and by the more wealthy individuals. Local societies are 
formed also for the cultivation of national singing ; and nothing certainly can 
be more impressive than the patriotic choruses sung by two or three hundred 
natives of Zurich and Appenzell (by far the best vocal cantons), when led by 
that clever and scientific composer Naegueli, or by the reverend pastor Weis- 
haupt. It is not, however, in the separate cantons merely that these shooting 
and singing meetings take place ; for there are occasional assemblies of rifle- 
men and vocalists from all parts of Switzerland. Every two years a federai 
rifle meeting takes place in one or other of the principal towns. In 1832 and 
1834 the meetings at Lucerne and Zurich were remarkable for the excellence 
of their arrangements and for the energy with which the federal spirit was 
maintained by all the members of the association. Last year’s meeting took 
place at Lausanne. Those who would form any adequate notion of the 
splendour of these meetings must have- seen spectators; for there is. an 
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originality of beauty about it that quite baftles all powers of description below 
those of a Froissart, a Walter Scott, or a Victor Hugo. Thousands of rifle 
shooters, together with their friends and others who come from far and near 
to be present at this modern Olympia, assemble in a spot, which (generally 
speaking) nature without the aid of art has formed into a theatre of magnifi- 
cent dimensions and consummate beauty and sublimity. The deputations 
from the different cantons arrive successively with their respective banners, 
which are grouped on the ground ina semi-circle with the great federal banner 
in the centre; the numerous prizes are exposed to the inspection and meet the 
admiration of ail beholders ; thousands of reports from the fire-arms are heard 
during each of the eight days of the féte ; crowds of spectators move about in 
every direction, habited in various costume and speaking different dialects, 
but all animated with one prevailing sentiment—the love of their common 
country. Public banquets are given in the open air, and addresses are made 
to the people full of talent and enthusiasm :—in fact, every thing wears the 
appearance of a great national jubilee, where mirth and cordiality hold un- 
divided sovereignty,—and the prevailing sentiment is that both hand and 
heart are united for the defence of Switzerland and its liberties :—the tout 
ensemble has a wonderful effect on the imagination and affections. 

Passing over the great Helvetic music meetings, we proceed to mention 
those which have a patriotic, but at the same time a special and definite ob- 
ject. The Société d’ utilité publique, which discusses educational questions 
and all such as have reference to the employment and amelioration of the 
poor, and the Société des Sciences Naturelles are the most numerously at- 
tended :—the rest are less extensive. The Society of Zoffingen* is formed of 
students belonging to the various Swiss universities and academies, and in 
their assemblies these future citizens prepare themselves for benefitting society 
by reviving each year with studious but friendly emulation those great and 
animating ideas which elevate and regenerate humanity. This spirit of 
association, of which a few examples have thus been cited, is making con- 
tinual progress, and societies are in daily formation whose object is to pro- 
duce a constant action and co-operation on the part of the citizens for the 
general interests of Switzerland. 

The languages of the Helvetic people are as diversified as their customs ; for 
they speak four totally distinct languages,—German, French, Italian, and 
Romaic, and from these spring out a multitude of dialects of all degrees of ad- 
mixture. The German language is that chiefly spoken and is in general use 
in eastern, northern and central Switzerland. If, after deducting the canton 
of Ticino the southern part of the Grisons and Engaddin, the reader will draw 
a line of division from north to south, passing between the lakes of Neuchatel 
and Brienne,—thence over the towns of Morat and Friburg,—between Gruyére 
and Gessenay, and thence turning eastward so as to divide the Vallais into 
two parts at Siders, about half-way between Ston and Brig, he will then have 
traced the bounding line between the Burgundian and Germanic races—be- 
tween those who use the French and those who use the German language. In 
some places on the frontier the two languages are spoken and even mixed to- 
gether, as well as with an indigenous patois,—as for instance the dialect 
spoken in the vicinity of Morat. At Friburg, on the contrary, although only 
ten English miles to the south of the former place, the languages are kept dis- 
tinct,—the lower town being all German, the upper being all French; and the 
traveller, who speaks French in the former or German in the latter, runs great 
risk of his wants not being properly understood. At Bern, where fashion ren- 
ders a French education indispensable for the higher classes, the ne plus ultra 
of perfection is to converse in a medley of French and German or in a mode- 





* This society is so called from the town of Zoffingen in the canton of Argan, where 
these young friends of literary study receive every year the most "hospitable and cor- 
dial entertainment. 
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rately good French accompanied by a kind of running paraphrase in harshly- 
spoken German. 

With respect to the German as spoken in Switzerland, it cannot be denied 
that its scholars have enriched the literature of Germany, and that its educated 
men generally write the language very well :—-still it is not spoken with purity 
in any canton throughout the confederacy, and national prejudice throws ridi- 
cule even on those who aim at speaking pure German, unless they converse 
with those who are really Germans. ‘The Swiss German, which is a patois 
having a close relation to that spoken in the south of Alsace, in the Duchy of 
Baden and in the Tyrol, seems to be very similar to the German of the middle 
ages, and the song of the Niebelungen frequently has the appearance of being 
written in the dialect of Bern. It is most probably on account of the relations 
of dialect, that the lyric poems of Minnesdnger were collected for the first time 
in the fourteenth century by Riidiger a nativeof Zurich, and first printed at 
Zurich in 1758 under the direction of the poet Bodmer. The Swiss dialects, 
however, vary extremely, and to a remarkable degree even in a single canton ; 
—for instance, the language spoken in the interior Rhodes of Appenzell is 
scarcely understood out of that confined district. The Swiss speak the Ger- 
man with a strong guttural accent not very agreeable to the ear ; and although 
at Brienz it is more softly pronounced, it is not altogether graceful in the 
mouth of the beautiful boatwoman :—it is at Hasli, that, owing to the northern 
accentuation of the people, their language is most easily understood by those 
from the north of Germany. Whatever may have been said in disparagement 
of its purity and respecting its imperfections as a medium of literary and sci- 
entific cultivation, this language spoken by men whose hearts beat with the 
emotions of joy and sorrow is singularly well adapted to the uses of popular 
poetry. There is a certain bonhommie and nacveté, and certain national origi- 
nality in the style of expression, and there are words possessing a singular 
charm, which cause the songs of the canon Haeffliger of Lucerne, the popular 
ballads of Kuhn and the little poems of Wyss in the Bernese dialect to be read 
with singular and absorbing interest. The Germanic poems by Hébel of Carls- 
ruhe, although of the highest poetic character, do not belong to Switzerland, 
but to a kindred dialect. 

In French Switzerland the language is spoken with grammatical, if not enun- 
ciative, purity by the best educated classes in the cantons of Geneva, Vaud 
and Neuchatel and in parts of Bale, Friburg and the Vallais. Still most per- 
sons mingle more or less with the acknowledged French indigenous words and 
phrases, and have a provincial pronunciation sufficiently distinctive, but yet 
less strange and oufre than that which prevails in many parts of France most 
distant from the capital. The French patois are very numerous, and they 
vary so in character, that,—to cite a fair example,—the patois spoken in the 
little valley of Lavey at the extremity of the canton of Vaud on the side of 
the Vallais is not understood by the other inhabitants of the canton. In 
these patois dialects there are many simple, quaint and pleasant stories both 
in prose and verse ; and we may mention a classical production—a transla- 
tion of Virgil’s Bucolics in the Friburg dialect. In general the French patois 
of Switzerland retains many remnants of the medi-zval Romaic language, and 
several words of Latin origin that have not obtained currency in France. 
The pronunciation has some similarity to the Italian patois :—those who 
speak the French patois and go into Italy learn the Italian language with the 
greatest facility. Those countries of Switzerland, where the patois alone is 
used, and where pure French is not understood, become every day less exten- 
sive; and the cause of such decrease is sufficiently evident,—for the increased 
means of communication, the full developement of the primary instruction 
system, and a generally diffused interest in the national politics are hints suf- 
ficient to show that the French language must gain ground in spite of the 
hindrances which Swiss prejudices may set up against its general adoption. 
But stubborn facts will prove more :——for there is no canton and scarcely any 
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village or inn on the main-roads of the country, where the French is not 
understood. Ifthe Swiss consider their true interests, they will religiously 
maintain their individuality, but at the same time will do all in their power 
to maintain a friendly connexion with a country, from which they derive the 
greatest advantages. ry 

The Italian language is confined to the canton of Ticino, and the educated 
classes write it with great purity of style. In the principal valley of the 
canton of Uri (the valley of the Reuss) many people are at any rate acquainted 
with the language most in use among their neighbours,—a_ circumstance en- 
tirely owing to their relations and frequent communication with Ticino and 
Italy :—the same is the case in the southern part of the Grisons, and on the 
south-eastern side of the Vallais. In the Grisons, however, besides Italian 
and German, which latter is the prevailing and best spoken language, two 
distinct dialects are in use, called by one common name, the Romance. The 
former of these dialects, the—Romaunsch,—is spoken in the high vallies at 
the sources of the Rhine, and in the adjacent plains, where two varieties may 
be recognised ;—the latter, the /adinum is used in the higher and lowert En- 
gaddin with a very distinct variety in each. Neither of these dialects can be 
said to belong to the old Provencal, although they present occasional analo- 
gies to it, as well as to the old Breton and the Iberian languages :—the most 
learned critics assign to it an Etruscan origin, and historic proofs are not 
wanting to confirm their views. This theory would account partly for the 
affinity of the particular Grison dialect to the language so generally spread 
over southern continental Europe during the middle ages. Many Etruscans 
took refuge in the high Rhetian Alps, and in those of the Tyrol, when the 
Gauls crossed the mountain barrier, and invaded their country six centuries 
before the Christian era ; and it is in these districts, according tosome, that the 
pure Etruscan language is to be sought. Be that as it may, it is indisputa- 
bly true that the Grison language has remained without alteration from the 
earliest period of which we have any written documents. 

We cannot close an article, the object of which is to throw light upon the 
present state of Switzerland, without making some remarks on the travellers 
and tourists who exercise a most powerful influence on the moral and com- 
mercial interests of the country. Their numbers increase every year; they 
expend large sums of money in Switzerland, and provide a subsistence for 
several of the operative classes,—such as guides, innkeepers, wood-carvers, 
print-sellers, music-sellers, valets, couriers, and waiting-women ; but still it 
is not gold alone, that these foreigners bring with them, for the most frequent 
roads give very clear and painful proofs of the moral pestilence that they 
diffuse in their passage through the land. It is true that scientific students, 
men of sense and talent, shrewd and well-trained observers of nature and of 
manners, philanthropists and eminent literary men visit the country, and en- 
ter into that reciprocal communion of ideas which enlarges the stores of the 
philosopher without impoverishing any :—but in comparison with their num- 
bers, what a multitude of absurd tourists absolutely deluge Switzerland,— 
persons who gallop over it in obedience to mere fashion, and pay to its sub- 
lime scenery a tribute of admiration borrowed from a poem or a guide-book. 

Interlachen on the lake of Brienz is an English colony; and splendid edi- 
fices either have been built already or are in process of erection, sufficiently 
extensive to supply the demands of all the tenants from beyond the sea. The 
number of its loungers and the elegance of their dresses remind one rather of 
Regent Street, and the Italian Boulevard than of a secluded village in Swit- 
zerland. How many kid-gloved dandies and stiff upright ladies will one day 
congratulate themselves on having given a ball according to all the rules of 
fashion, or on having arranged atea-party with perfect correctness in front of 
the Jungfrau. One English gentleman left England only with the view of 
angling in the Aar. Another traveller of the same nation was recommended 
to visit the magnificent scenery of the Oberland. ‘‘ No,” was his reply; “I 
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only came to see Mont Blanc and M. Fellenberg, and now I am going back 
to London.” But the folly of some of these worthy tourists occasionally 
reaches a most ridiculous and unaccountable height, as the following well- 
authenticated anecdote will show. A grey-headed old gentleman procured a 
cow, and actually embarked with it on the lake of Brienz, in order to milk it 
within view of the Giesbach into a pail half full of champagne and cinnamon. 
The absurdities of travellers, however, are not always confined to the coun- 
tries in which they take place ; for many of them who hurry through the coun- 
try with their eyes closed against every important fact—every really interesting 
phenomenon, return home and issue to the English public imaginary recollec- 
tions and factitious impressions which raise a laugh at the expense of truth 
and to the disgrace of the author. 

Travellers of every nation have visited the Helvetic cantons during the last 
few years. Let all, who respect the truth say, whether, at the time when 
some persons represented the confederation to be in a state of disorder 
almost amounting to anarchy, they were not struck wtth the peaceable 
aspect of the country, the cheerfulness of its population, and the quietness 
with which each occupied himself with his private concerns, and whether 
they have not traversed Switzerland from north to south and from east to 
west in full security both by day and night. Even in 1833 at the time of the 
insurrection of Schwyz and the military occupation of that district by the 
federal troops, travellers were always allowed to go through the length and 
breadth of the land without hindrance or annoyance of any kind whatsoever. 
No :—Switzerland is a peaceful—an emphatically peaceful country, and in 
the words of one of her historians “‘ her standard shows the trois couleurs of 


Epucation, Economy, Inpustry; and of that empire there shall be no end.” 
D. 


SONG. 
By the Author of the “ Bridal of Naworth.” 


How bright are the charms of the maid we admire, 
Our passion still paints her divine ; 
Her beauties inflame the fond heart with desire, 
And her name is the toast of our wine. 

No charms can compare 

With those of our fair ; 

Her face is more bright 

Than the clear starry night 
When enraptured we sing, ‘‘ She is ours.” 


But O, when fond Woman devotedly loves, 
She deems him a God and adores; 
Ev’ry pulse of her heart with warm sympathy moves, 
And her soul in full passion she pours. 
Her fancy discovers 
No form like her lover’s ; 
His eye is more bold 
Than the heroes’ of old 
When she timidly murmurs, “I’m yours.”’ 
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BEDEVI DERVISES. 


Tue Order of the Bédévi was founded by Ebul-Fettah-Dehmet-Bedevi, 
who died at Tomta in Egypt, in the year 675 (1276), according to 
M. D’Ohoson. The customs of these Dervises, called by Europeans 
the howling Dervises, surpass in extravagance those of any other order 
of Dervises, except the Rufai, of whom we shall soon speak. The 
Bédévi have a convent at Saint-Dimitre, a village near Constantinople. 
The hall in which they perform their exercises is a large rectangular 
building, the walls of which are hung with small tablets, on which are 
engraved the precepts of the Koran. Drums, cymbals, and small 
kettle-drums are suspended around. In the angle fronting the holy 
city is the Mihrab,* covered like the walls with texts from the sacred 
writings. Beneath is a pile of cleavers or knives, with which they 
imprint marks on themselves during their exercises. The cypher of 
the founder of the Order is exhibited on the most prominent point of 
the hall. The Bédévi commence their rites by the prayer (Namaz) 
in which the Sheik presides. Seated round him, having made the 
due prostrations, they chant some verses from the Koran, balancing 
from right to left. This prelude lasts about half an hour—they then 
all rise up and place themselves in a line down the hall, sitting on their 
heels. Thus situated they re-commence their prayers, accompanied 
by aswinging motion to and fro of the body that varies from time to 
time. Ata sign from the Sheik they all again rise up, make one step 
in advance, and then retreat a step, so as to regain their first line. 
In this position they recite, with heads declined, all the attributes of 
God—this repetition resembles much the litanies of the Latin church. 
But we might fancy them to have reached the highest pitch of phrenzy 
every time they pronounce the word Allah; this happens at least 
twenty times in a minute : their voice then rises a third or fifth. The 
oldest Dervise seconds the Sheik, and, placed at the right as regula- 
tor, animates his confederates with tone and gesture till they redouble 
their howling. At the same moment each of the Dervises gives a 
particular movement to his body ; some swing with a rocking motion 
from side to side, and others backwards and forwards. This balancing 
_is emblematic, according to their founder, of the rolling and plunging 
of a ship on a stormy ocean, which having, as it were, neither limit, 
shore, or bottom, faintly shadows out the immensity of God. At 
length the moment comes when hoarse sounds only issue from their 
breathless lungs; the perspiration rolls down from their brow, their 
lips are covered with foam, and the veins of their throat seem ready 
to burst. Some fall down as if in a fit of epilepsy, others struggle in 
the arms of their fellows, still yelling out Allah! Some pretend to 
faint away and are hastily carried out, while others appear as if ex- 
hausted with fatigue; when at the moment that we might suppose 
them going to expire, they rouse up and begin howling again louder 
than ever. Presently, as if phrenzied, they seize the knives to in- 





* A niche, containing the Koran, and indicating the direction in which to turn in 
prayer. 
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crease the sensation by apparently cutting their limbs in an infuriated 
manner. The scars visible occasionally on the faces of the Dervises 
prove that some amongst them are less adroit than others in the use 
of these weapons ; for a very slight wound in the skin will answer the 
purpose of drawing a few drops of blood. Meantime, the ignorant 
and credulous spectator is firmly persuaded that, at the moment when 
these jugglers appear to fall into extasies, the Deity, touched by their 
reiterated invocations, descends into their souls. 

It would be difficult to explain how the Bédévi can so long support 
such violent exertions, did we not know the force of habit in enabling 
the mountebanks to perform their wonderful and dangerous feats. 
The exercises of the Bédévi Dervises are called Monkabélé (exaltation 
of the glory of God), and Tewhid (celebration of the unity of God). 





ROFAI DERVISES. 


Seid Achmet-Rofai, who died in 578 (1182), in a wood between 
Bagdad and Bassora, was the founder of the Order of Rofai. 

This class of Dervises much resemble the Bédévi; like them their 
devotions consist in calling on the name of God with loud voice until 
they are out of breath. Their office, or religious exercise, is divided 
into five parts ; the first consists of the Namaz, recited in common un- 
der the direction of the Sheik, to whom they pay, before commencing, 
the marks of respect that his rank entitles him to. The prayer con- 
cluded, all the Dervises run to the bottom of the hall, and standing up 
in a row, swing themselves from side to side, and chant verses from 
the Koran; gradually raising their voice and quickening their ac- 
tion, they follow the measure indicated by the chief, clapping their 
hands together :—this second part concludes the recitation of the at- 
tributes of God ; the Dervises shutting their eyes and howling until 
they are out of breath. A short interval of repose succeeds this vio- 
lent outburst, during which the Dervise in the centre of the file takes 
a pair of cymbals, the chief seizes the kettle-drums, and a drum is 
given to one of the party. The discordant clash of these instruments 
is the signal for the commencement of the third act, and serves as an 
accompaniment to the Hamdimouhammedi, or hymns in honour of the 
Prophet, chanted by the chief; whilst the rest respond by shouts of* 
Allah! and Hou! These prayers terminate in howlings that seem to 
be a contest on the part of the Dervises with the discords of the savage 
music, that also increases, as if in defiance, its horrible wailing. At 
the fourth act the Sheik lays down the instruments and re-commences 
chanting: the glahis are intoned ; Persian hymns composed in honour 
of Dervises of renowned sanctity. The balancing that has hitherto 
been from side to side now changes, and is made backwards and for- 
wards. The Dervises during this moment cry Alla! and Hou! with 
increasing precipitation and energy. It is at the close of this part 
that sharp edged and burning irons are brought on the scene ; they 
are ae by the Sheik to the most expert of the Dervises. Those 
who handle these formidable weapons brandish them on high, and 
pretend to touch the cheek or some other part of the body with them, 
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giving them at the same time a rotatory motion. It is evident that 
this movement skilfully executed, by deceiving the eyes of the spec- 
tators, prevents the skin from coming in contact with the hot iron. 
Finally, the jugglery terminated by a few prayers gabbled by the 
Sheik, and a touch with his saliva to effect the cure of the imaginary 
wounds, 

These are not, however, the only marvels wrought by the Sheik : 
mothers whose children are suffering from natural deformities, or 
casual diseases, bring them to the feet of these Dervises, who, with 
the permission of heaven, work a miracle in their favour. 

The traditionary origin of these penances, with the hot iron in use 
with the Rofai, is that Seid-Achmet their founder, having once in a 
transport of devotion inadvertently laid his legs on a pan of burning 
coals, a touch of the saliva of a brother devotee, Aboul-Kadei- 
Ghilani, founder of the Order of the Kadiri, on the wounds, oblite- 
rated every vestige of the injury. 

The Mohammedans, after the example of their legislator, admire 
nothing higher amongst the miracles of the Messiah than the marvel- 
lous effect of his breath and saliva. Hence comes with the Persians 
the name of Messih-dém (gifted with the breath of the Messiah) to ex- 
press most energetically the skill of a physician. Amongst the Mus- 
sulmans there exists a class of men who call themselves Mecihi, or 
disciples of the Messiah, and who pretend to have inherited the mira- 
culous gifts promised to the Apostles shortly after his ascension ; 
“In my name they shall cast out devils, they shall speak with new 
tongues, and if they touch any deadly thing it shall not harm them.” 
These men are supposed to have the power of charming serpents, 
scorpions, and other venomous reptiles, that they bandle with impu- 
nity. ‘The deceptions and sleight of hand tricks they practice are be- 
yond number; the most expert are the Moghrébi, or Western 


Africans. 





Note by the Translator. + 


Reading the eccentricities of these and other religious sects, at home 
and abroad, one is tempted to think the late Mr. Irving scarcely ex- 
pressed a too violent opinion when he said in his little chapel in Cross 
Street, Hatton Garden, in the morning of his popularity, that as he 
looked abroad upon the face of society, upon men and their actions, 
“* He had fearful misgivines of the sanity of the wholé human race.” 
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THE LITERATURE OF HUNGARY. 


Tue intellectual energies of the Hungarians were very tardy in de- 
veloping themselves; at the same time the understanding of that 
people is acute and comprehensive, and their ideas are characterized 
by a peculiar quickness and vivacity. The nature of the country— 
rude in aspect, and cold in climate amongst the mountainous regions, 
and serene and beautiful in its fertile parts—causes the inhabitants 
to participate in the varied qualities respectively peculiar to the 
denizens of the northern and temperate zones. There is moreover 
no physical reason, springing from a defective organization, to 
account for this backwardness in literature on the part of the Hun- 
garians when compared with their neighbours. The cbstacles that 
were opposed to the cultivation of the arts and sciences in Hungary, 
during several centuries, were therefore exterior. 

Scarcely was poe! conquered and reduced to peace by the 
Romans, than it was devastated by the barbarians. The Huns, 
under the command of Attila, the Heruli, the Goths, the Lombards, 
and the Bulgarians, attacked by turns the Roman colonies and burnt 
their towns. The primitive Hungarians were put to the sword; their 
religion, their manners, their customs, and their language were con- 
fused, perverted, and mingled with those of the invaders. Towards 
the mt of the ninth century another and more rapacious horde of 
Huns than the former, called Magyars, overran Hungary and estab- 
lished a regular form of government in the country. At the same 
period the we thst rays of Christianity penetrated to those climes 
through the medium of missionaries sent thither by Saint Stephen I. 
Those missionaries introduced the Latin language, which in a few 
years became familiar to the various tribes occupying the Hungarian 
territories. A new language, however, gradually formed itself out 
of different Slavic dialects; but still, notwithstanding the gigantic 
efforts of the Christian clergy to encourage a progressive civiliza- 
tion and to attach the minds of the Hungarian youth to the cul- 
tivation of literature, the intellectual powers of the inhabitants 
were slow in developing themselves. A perpetual series of war- 
fare with the Germans, the Grecians, the Venetians, and the Bul- 
garians, changed the face of the country into a complete de- 
sert. Intestine and civil discords, chiefly in reference to the 
succession of some pretender to the throne, added to the uni- 
versally prevalent misery, particularly as the hereditary rights of 
monarchs and their sons or ae were only established by statute in 
the fourteenth century. To remedy the effects ef such numerous 
disasters, the kings of Hungary were necessitated to call to their aid 
the co-operation of foreign powers, and to admit into their domi- 
nions colonies of Russians, Sanne, and Jazygues. Thence origi- 
nated another confused medley of manners, religious customs, and 
languages, which caused civilization to retrograde from its progress 
through the country. In addition to these miseries, the inhabitants 
became again plunged in a state of barbarism, the nobles of the land 
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occupied themselves in civil warfare and pillage, and peaceful citi- 
zens were obliged to defend their property by force of arms. The 
peasants, or rather serfs, who, from having originally inhabited dens 
and caverns, had at length arrived at a knowledge of building 
wretched sheds or huts, necessarily existed in a savage predicament 
of slavery and ignorance. Laws were scarcely known even by name, 
and the few established statutes that were dignified by the nomen- 
clature, were rather in favour of the transgressions of the rich than 
the rights of the poor. 

Civilization, however, advanced a few steps under the dynasty of 
Anjou. The Hungarian language made a little progress, and even 
soon became general at court. Louis, called the Great, ar 
the arts and sciences, and founded the first university at Fiinfkirchen 
in 1367. The various towns acquired a certain importance, private 
citizens obiained a certain rank in society, and the national wealth 
sensibly augmented. Mathias Corvin, despite of the perpetual con- 
test he was obliged to sustain against the emperor, the Bohemians, 
the Poles, and the Turks, was a staunch protector of literary men. 
The arts and sciences, which he himself cultivated, flourished beneath 
the succour of his powerful! hand, and obtained permanent dwellings 
with the Hungarians. Mathias was indisputably the greatest mo- 
narch that ever reigned over Hungary; but, alas! his successors 
did not manifest the same zeal for promoting the civilization of their 
subjects, In vain did Ferdinand the first, brother of Charles the 
fifth, assure the hereditary right of succession to the house of 
Hapsburg, and thus put an end to the «disastrous wars resulting from 
an elective monarchy ; the learned disputes of religious sectarians 
soon became changed into bloody contests; the despotic measures of 
the Catholic clergy and of the kings of Hungary, become emperors 
of Germany, to stop the progressive march of the Protestant innova- 
tions, and the invasions of the Turks, who, after repeated attempts, 
eventually succeeded in conquering half the country,—all these 
misfortunes continued till the reign of Joseph the first at the 
commencement of the eighteenth century, and threw a thousand 
self-evident obstacles in the way of civilization. But since this period 
Hungary has lifted up her drooping head. The victories achieved 
by Prince Eugéne over the Turks, re-established national security 
and social order in the territory; and the beneficent reigns of Maria 
Theresa and Joseph the cto | gave an additional moral strength 
to a people that now appears to acquire fresh vigour and energy 
from day to day. 

From this brief sketch of the misfortunes of Hungary during a 
long series of centuries, the reader may become acquainted with the 
causes of the slow development of intellect amongst its inhabitants. 
At the same time let us remark that even in the times of Attila, and 
ever since, poetry has been duly cultivated and honoured. The pro- 
ductions of early times have not been handed down to us; but we 
read in history, that the warlike songs and national airs, com- 
posed in the various dialects and idioms of the Hungarian tribes, 
were even sung at court and in the presence of those princes whose 
exploits they eulogised. The poets of those times were called Trou- 
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vores; but they were generally individuals of a character far from 
estimable; insomuch that the synods or courts of law frequently for- 
bade the people to listen to their songs or to assist the vagrant bards 
with the alms of charity. The monarchs themselves, however, had 
their own poets attached to their household, and generally enriched 
them by grants of lands or other acts of regal munificence. The 
custom of singing during meals was preserved till the fifileenth cen- 
tury. The subjects of those songs seldom turned upon love: martial 
airs were preferred to amatory lyrics. To be brief, the most ancient 
relics now existing of Hungarian poetry, are a hymn to the Virgin, 
and a song in honour of King Ladislius; both bear the date of the 
fifleenth century. 

In the sixteenth century, Bilassa and Rimai distinguished them- 
selves in lyric poetry and odes on sacred subjects ; but the imperfec- 
tion of their language and their metrical measures superseded the 
possibility of those two eminent bards attaining any very great per- 
fection. It was the same with Bornemisa and Goénezi; and similar 
defects have characterized the Hungarian translation in verse of 
“Pierre de Provence et la Belle Maguelove.” Notwithstanding 
that poverty of language and metrical imperfection which threatened 
to ruin all attempts at eminent literary productions, the sixteenth 
century also witnessed the infancy of the Hungarian drama. Dra- 
matic songs and dialogues in verse were the primal essays. We 
must, however, notice that in the thirteenth century, during the reign 
of Ladislius the fourth, a troop of buffoons or jesters had appeared 
in Hungary, and were well received by the inhabitants of the prin- 
cipal towns where they performed. 

To the martial airs of the Trouvéres succeeded the rhymed chro- 
nicles, which even at the present day serve as guides and means of 
elucidation to antiquarian researches. Th reader has probably read 
or glanced his eye over blind Harry the minstrel’s “ Life of Sir Wil- 
liam Wallace,” Archdeacon Barbour’s “ History of King Robert 
Bruce,” Drayton’s “ Robin Hood,” &c. &c.; and, if so, he may form 
a correct idea of the Hungarian records in verse, the first of which 
was written by Szekely »n 1559, and is preserved amongst the 
archives of the kingdom. The immediate followers and imitators of 
Szekely were Temesvari, Haltai, and Tinodi. 

These poetical chronicles were not invariably circumscribed as to 
subject and theme to the history of Hungary; some of them were 
epics treating of the deeds of other nations and olden times, such as 
“ The Adventures of Ajax,” “The Exploits of Ulysses,” “ The History 
of Cyrus and the Persian Princes,” &c., which works are preserved 
in the same sanctuary that contains the productions of Szekely. But 
in those heroic poems, as in the lyrics to which we have before al- 
luded, the language is devoid of beauty or charm, the verse is defi- 
cient in harmony, and the metre is apparently subject to no fixed nor 
conventional modifications and rules. It is only within the last century 
that a grammar of the Hungarian language has existed, and many 
vain trials have been made to establish its principles and syntax in a 
precise method; neither can the prosody be more easily arranged 
than the etymology and syntax. 
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The seventeenth century was an important epoch for Hungarian 
literature, which made considerable progress at that period, The 
dramatic art developed itself with rapidity and success. Stages were 
erected in the fields for warlike shows, and ,in the towns for tragi- 
comic representations. ‘The subjects were generally furnished by the 
heathen mythology or by the exploits of the ancient kings of Hun- 
gary. The actors became personages of rank and consideration, the 
authors of the plays were almost deified, and as long as the pieces 
contained nothing opposed to morality and virtue, the synods or tri- 
bunals not only tolerated but even protected the wearers of the 
buskin, 

But the glory of Hungary in the seventeenth century was the great 
poet Zriny. With his imagination fired by the epics of Homer, of 
Virgil, and of Tasso, he sought a wider scope for his poetic range 
than the circumscribed field offered by the poetic chroniclers or the 
incipient drama, and penned the grand national poem entitled the 
‘* Zrinyad,” which would have been a master-piece of perfection, had 
not the poverty of his native tongue thrown an insurmountable obstacle 
in the path of the 7 bard. Like Milton, Zriny was neglected 
during his life-time ; and it was only when his ear was deaf to the 
bland whisperings of flattery and to the voice of fame, that his merits 
as an author were appreciated, and the wretched jingles of his rivals 
were laid aside to make way for his grand production. Listzi, the 
most successful and jealous of Zriny’s contemporaries, wrote a poem 
called “The Battle of Mohacz ;” but he spoilt his work by pursuin 
the didactic style, so much at variance with the subject. With vanael 
to the other literary enemies of Zriny, one word will suffice,—that 
they invariably plagiarised from the ancients, or permitted them- 
selves to be led into the most servile imitations of contemporary men 
of genius in other nations, and that their speculations were as super- 
ficial as their language was inharmonious. Besides his epic poem, 
to which posterity has done ample though tardy justice, Zriny has 
left behind him some fugitive lyrical pieces, sonnets, and idyls, that 
exhibit a peculiar naiveté, charm, and warmth. 

The religious dissensions that distracted the country in the seven- 
teenth century contributed materially to the progress of literature 
and learning, inasmuch as the attention of every one was turned to 
the study of history and to the discussion of the controversy. The 
Protestants, who were desirous of engaging the affections of the 
people, wrote in the common tongue, and the Catholics in Latin. 
The eloquence of the pulpit in those times produced many admirable 
works, and amongst the number are those of Pazmany, Kaldi, and 
Alvinzki. In 1653 and 1656, Tséré wrote an excellent treatise on 
logic and an encyclopedia of the sciences, two very remarkable 
books, and incomparably superior to any contemporary scientific 
work of the same kind. 

Despite of this auspicious beginning, the progress of Hungarian 
literature experienced a severe check in the eighteenth century. The 
despotism of the Catholic priests, who had overcome their sectarian 
enemies and were intoxicated with their sudden importance and 
power, restricted the march of literature to a certain limit, and op- 
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posed themselves to the propagation of those opinions that a true 
philosophy acknowledges correct. Hence books became scarce, and 
long intervals ensued between the publication of works, The reign- 
ing dynasty of the house of Transylvania — the vulgar 
tongue, and used it in all state affairs. The Transylvanian dynasty 
became extinct; the Austrian princes and the Jesuits, who conducted 
the affairs of government for them in the Hungarian territories, re- 
established the usage of the Latin language in the plenitude of all its 
glory, and even introduced into the country the German and French 
tongues ; then Hungary began to possess a literature peculiar to itself, 
at ceased to plagiarize from the ancients and its neighbours. 
Amongst the most celebrated authors of that period we may quote 
Amadus, who was the first to quit the field of battle in his verse, and 
sing the praises of Cupid and Venus’ court instead of the exploits of 
Mars. But through his influence the public theatres were closed, 
and the drama alone found votaries in schools and private dwellings. 
In the colleges the Jesuits made their pupils enact characters in pieces 
written expressly for the purpose, and the audience consisted only of 
the parents, guardians, or friends of the young scholars. 

Fortunately for an oppressed people, this state of affairs changed 
towards the end of the eighteenth century. Maria Theresa, who was 
indebted for every thing to the aid and fidelity of the Hungarians, 
evinced a more sincere interest in their behalf than her predecessors 
had done; and although her son, Joseph the second, could not alto- 
— fulfil the wishes of his parent and accomplish his own philan- 
thropic views, still his exertions in favour of the Hungarians tended 

reatly to polish their manners and contribute to their civilization. 

he German diets, which at first rejected many popular measures 
proposed by Joseph for the amelioration of the condition both social 
and literary of the Hungarians, at length yielded to the force of his 
excellent example, a published several decrees, by which the 
popular idiom and dialect were ordered to be taught in schools, 
theatres were re-opened in the principal towns, newspapers were 
allowed to pe circulated, and prizes were distributed to the best 
authors, Thus an impetus was given to intellectual energy, and the 
pen became a powerful advocate in the cause of civilization and ra- 
tional liberty. 

In process of time three schools disputed the pre-eminence ; and 
although they were not as celebrated as those of the transcendental Py- 
thagoras, the sceptical Pyrrho, and the atheist Anaximander, still 
they were not without their merits and their renown. The French 
school, presided by Messieurs Barocksi and Baracksay, was unfortu- 
nate from its beginning, and, like an exotic plant, it lost its stamina 
and fell. The Latin school, at the head of which were Virag and 
Kazinski, has acquired the reputation of having established or na- 
tionalisé (the English language is less rich in synonymes than the 
French), the ancient metre which had been introduced by Ardosi and 
had since the fourteenth century fallen into disuse ; and, thirdly, the 
modern school has made itself a name by the fact of its pupils having 
been the first Hungarians who wrote poetry in alternate measure and 
in rhymes rendered legitimate by a system 
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The nineteenth century is the one in which Hungarian literature 
has shone the most. The language has become enriched by the 
victory obtained on the part of the neologists over the advocates for 
non-innovation, and has lately acquired a purity, a precision, and a 
harmony which it never before possessed. Charles Kisfaludy was 
the most active and enthusiastic of the neologists. The epic poetry 
of Hungary has also experienced considerable improvements, al- 
though it cannot compete with that of Italy, France, and England. 
Still due praise must be given to Czuczor and Vorosmarty ; the 
former is the author of “ The Battle of Augsburg,” and “ The Diet 
of Arad;” the latter has written “The Conquest of Hungary by 
Arpad, Chief of the —— in 907,” “ The Defeat of the Kumans 
at Czerhalom;” “The Siege of Erlaus;” and the ‘Enchanted 
Valley.” The sagas and ancient traditions, the substance of which 
is chiefly remembered by old soldiers and peasants, have been col- 
lected and published by wages h Gael, and Maylath. At the 
present moment Alexander Kisfaludy is the first Hungarian lyric 
poet. Having surpassed his predecessors, Dayka, Szentjoby, Annyoss, 
and Csokonii, he has established a reputation “ ere perennius” by his 
admirable poem entitled the “ Loves of Himfy.” Nothing is superior 
to that poem, either in English, French, or German, for richness of 
imagination, pathos, and sentiment. After Kisfaludy we may reckon 
Kazinski, whose odes are more than simple imitations of those of 
Horace, and whose songs are replete with simplicity, elegance, and 
feeling ; then comes Tesatieltonten, after him the noble-minded 
Berzseny ; Horvat, so celebrated for his didactic productions ; Szatz, 
Telcki, Charles Kisfaludy, Szemer, and Bartfay. 

The drama is still little advanced. The plays that are constantly 
produced and represented are numerous, but they are worse than 
mediocre as to style, incident, and interest. The tragedies of Alex- 
ander Kisfaludy are rather epic dialogues than dramas. Charles Kis- 
faludy is indisputably the first dramatic author in Hungary, especially 
for comedy. After him come Vorosmarty, Tolteny, and Szenrcy. 

As to prose writings they are not very remarkable. That most 
essential and important branch of literature has been more than 
neglected by the Hungarians, it has been altogether abandoned. 
Apparently the talent and inclinations of the Hungarians are more 
adapted to poetry than prose ; but their political organization is per- 
haps a more powerful reason still for that preference which does not 
exist with the French and the English. The infinite discrepancies 
and divisions in society existing ‘among them are the cause chat the 
circle of profound study and deep scientific research is considerably 
circumscribed, and the analysis of ideas becomes like the analysis of 
things. Few poetsare like Lucretius capable of embodying physics and 
metaphysics in a volume of verses: — Montaigne, Descartes, sg 
Hooker, and Herschel, would perhaps naan, written, if they had 
been condemned to put their ideas into verse. 

Still every thing is now rapidly progressive in Hungary, and a 
smiling future seems to await a nation, that long lingered in darkness, 
barbarism, and obscurity. Scarcely was Hungary delivered from 
the oppression of galling chains than her literary men became giants 
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in their undertakings. Only thirty years ago, Smandeli devoted 
himself body and soul to the study of science, and would receive in 
return for his laborious undertakings neither honours, rewards, re- 
muneration, nor distinguishing title. Of this fact France is a compe- 


tent witness. 
PARISIANUS. 


THE TWO WARNINGS. 


A Movine Tate. 


** Will’t please you, Sir, begone? 
I told you what would come of this. Beseech you, 
Of your own state take care.” SHAKSPBARE. 


How deaf are they and obstinate, 

Who go to loggerheads with fate ; 

Who tamper with their luckless star, 
Against the ‘‘che sara, sara;” 

Who throw at every separate skittle, 
Whilst he who knows them to a tittle, 
With sure aim at one wooden sconce, 
Can bring down all the nine at once. 
How weak is he whose thoughts advise, 
To make with fate no compromise ; 
And, though his better sense importune, 
Resolves to keep no terms with fortune, 
And spite of men, and spite of gods, 

At even chances gives long odds. 

In brief, how mad is he who, scorning 
Emphatic symptoms, takes no warning. 


My Muse, beget no vulgar strain, 

Job Jobson liv’d in Drury Lane; 

And, since our physical machine 

Asks warmth without, and food within, 
And less no Briton should require, 

Job Jobson was by trade a dyer. 

And because “‘ tempus, edax rerum,” 

Make light of clothes when he gets near ’em, 
Job posed the insatiate devourer 

With two-string’d bow, and was a scourer. 
There you might see, when days were fair, 
Trowsers cut capers in the air, 

And coats with skirts in motion flying, 
Were living evidence of dyeing ; 

Rang’d on a pole in order, each, 

Hung dangling out of envy’s reach. 


Two lodgers, partly to defray 

Th’ obnoxious claims of quarter-day, 
Were in Job’s household duly reckoned, 
The first floor one, and une the second. 
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But whether ’twas no easy feat,— 

For Jobson to make both ends meet, 

Since time both rent and taxes sends, 

And cash won’t always meet both ends,— 
Or whether he’d a moral twist, 

Or was no great economist, 

These doubts to solve, it does not please us ; 
Suffice it, Jobson was no Croesus. 


The first floor lodger to define— 

Given a man, divide by nine. 

At once his calling to proclaim, 

He was a tailor, Tibbs by name. 

Meek as a mouse he pass’d his life, 
And lov’d his children and his wife ; 
In short, in speech he was, and action, 
A very exemplary fraction. 


He of the second floor (to rob 

The vulgar tongue) was call’d “a snob,” 
One of the common heel-and-toe men, 

A cobbler,—Bluster his cognomen. 

A noisy dog was Crispin’s son, 

As e’er two leathers joined in one; 

For, as he drove the day along, 

He helped the time out with a song ; 

So vile a yell was in the chap’s tone, 

So vigorously he thump’d the lapstone, 
And made such an infernal clatter, 

Tibbs sometimes swore, but sighed ‘‘ no matter.” 


One morning, Job himself prepares, 

And mounts unwillingly the stairs, 

And, halting at the lower floor, 

Knocks gingerly at Tibbs’s door. 

‘Come in.” Job look’d a trifle flurried, 
Whilst Tibbs with spectacles on forehead, 
And work diffus’d upon his knee, 

Ask’d what might Jobson’s business be. 
““Why, Mister Tibbs—ah! Ma’am, good morning 
I’ve come,””—he paused, ‘‘ to give you warning.” 
Tibbs drew his slipper’d feet from under 
The weight that sat on them, with wonder, 
And purposed to philosophize 

Touching the wherefores and the whys, 

His mind through lanes and alleys dodging, 
To pitch upon another lodging. 

Not so his wife, whose soul, poor creature, 
Wore scarce a philosophic feature ; 

She, such refinements far beneath, 

Drew, like a sword, her tongue from sheath. 
** Why, Mister Jobson, this is strange, 

The rooms suit,—we don’t wish to change ; 
We pay our rent as soon as due—” 

** We pay it,” cried the husband too, 

And then he scratched his rueful jaws, 

And called on Jobson to show cause. 
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Then, thus Job with a sigh began, 
Pointing his thumb, “‘ You know that man? 
The man above, the cobbler Bluster, 

Tired of two pair, will be a firster ; 

About this floor he makes a bother—” 

«« But can’t he elsewhere get another ?”’ 
Job mumbled something, “‘a relation,” 

“‘ Only conceive his situation, 

When Bluster once kicked up his shindies, 
Wouldn't offend him for the Indies.” 

And so, before a storm could brew, 

He with one backward step withdrew. 


Half of his work was done, yet half 
Remained, and ’twas no time to laugh. 
Job knew, and straight began to feel with 
Horror, the man he had to deal with. 
For Bluster, though he nought possessed, 
Still kept a “tiger” in his breast, 

Which upon errands oft was sent 

Out of his fleshy tenement, 

And sometimes, in his master’s voice, 
Spoke language any thing but choice. 


But Job, to set his courage right, 

Drew one long breath, and danger scorning, 
Winged rapidly the second flight, 

And fairly gave the cobbler warning. 


’T were want of grace to stain these verses 
With oaths profane and impious curses, 
Such as from parapets and tiles 

Break from the hodmen of St. Giles, 

Or on our mother tongue await 

From daughters quaint of Billingsgate ; 

Or I could tell how Bluster swore, 

And sent his soul to—but no more. 

“Too noisy, am I? and a kicker 

At their room door, when I’m in liquor? 
Can’t sleep by night, nor yet by day, 

While I remain?” ‘‘That’s what they say ;” 
** They do? no, Job, Tibbs doesn’t ; this is, 
I'll be upon my oath, his ‘missus.’ 

But you may tell ’em, I won’t go, 

I’ll see them first,””"—he meant below. 


Job hauled himself down stairs, a martyr 

To anxious thought, “I’m glad I’ve done it,” 
Said he, “ I’ve acted right, and arter 

This week, I’m blest if they don’t own it.” 


The feuds who reads them can forget 

Of Tudor and Plantagenet? 

When at cracked crowns and bloody noses, 
Red became white, and white red, roses. 
Or of the Guelph and Ghibeline, 

Split factions, split from nape to chine ; 
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Or of the Neri and Bianchi, 

Who gave and took without a ‘‘ thank’ee.”’ 
More recent still, the fatal war mood 

Of Ali, and the Sultan Mahmoud. 

Such may conceive what hate could muster, 
Betwixt the Tibbses and the Bluster. 


This hate, which now was fast accruing, 
Took very little timé in brewing ; 

And yet, though not fermenting long, 

It promised to be “ extra strong.” 

Bluster averred in language low 

Thus plainly, “‘ D me if I go;” 

Tibbs gently gave his wife a nudge, 

And whispered “ Blow me if we budge.” 
But soon these words, which nature needs 
(They soothe the spirit), grew to deeds. 
The Bluster oft drew up his carcass, 

In hostile form upon the staircase ; 

And stood with all his force, commanding 
The open plain below, the landing ; 

His heart still battling with his ribs, 
Waiting the onslaught of the Tibbs. 

She, then (for Tibbs had too much wit, 
Indeed, he said “‘ he never fit’’), 

She, then, with her long tongue and talons, 
With claw and jaw soon turned the balance. 
And thus commenced war’s savage horrors, 
Between the first and second floorers. 





In vain did Job entreaties launch, 

In vain he raised the olive branch, 

He might as well have raised their rent ; 
And so he gave their wrath full vent, 
With deprecating palms and shrug, 

And a slight downfall of the “‘ mug,” 
And eyes that rested on his shoe tie :— 
He merely said, ‘‘ I’ve done my duty.” 


’Twas now a week since Job gave warning, 
And now the morning came—the morning. 
By laws of landlord and of tenant, 

Each should ere this have hoisted pennant, 
And, with his goods and chattels freighted, 
Sought other lodgings,—but they waited. 
And now great deeds had been achieved, 
Such as no poet e’er conceived, } 
Such as no reader e’er believed. 

Bluster, that big robustious chap, 

Armed with a boot-tree and a strap, 

By prowest deeds had planted much on 
The dirty white of his escutcheon. 

Nor less upon his ample brows 

(Reflected thence upon his spouse) 

Might Mistress Tibbs a glorious crop stick 
Of laurels, mowed down by her mopstick. 
But now two phizzes unawares 

Rose o’er th’ horizon of the stairs, 
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And stood before them, mute as stones, 
Two perpendicular unknowns. 


Soon as the strangers came in view, 

Cried Bluster fiercely, ‘‘ Who are you?” 

Cried Tibbs emergent, “‘ Be so good 

As tell us,” and a pause ensued. 

Said one, with an asthmatic wheeze, 

Seizing the pause, ‘‘ We come to seize.” 

‘To seize?” Tibbs faltered, ‘‘ What? an’t please ye,” 
Cried Mistress Tibbs, ‘‘ the devil seize ye!” 

«‘ Where’s Job?” roared Bluster with an oath ; 
‘‘Where’s Jobson?” cried the Tibbses both. 
Quoth one of the mysterious chaps, 

“* Jobson has mizzled with his ‘traps ;’ 

Job was too wide awake to stay, 

Too ‘fly,’ and knew the time of day ; 

And when the landlord we can’t fix, 

We come upon the lodgers’ ‘ sticks.’ ”” 


What ho! best filtered water bring, 
And quickly, from Castalian spring ; 
Another “ go”’ of cold Ilissus, 

To tell of Tibbs and Tibbs’s “‘ missus,’” 
How one began his skull to batter, 
How eloquence forsook the latter, — 
To tell how Bluster sought to try on 
The hide and roaring of the lion, 

But mane and tail was fain to doff, 
For he could make no fit thereof. 
His roar sunk to a feeble “‘ d—— : 
He stood reduced into a lamb. 


” 


But no, this were a theme to teaze 

Milton or blind Meonides, 

Or one whose Muse supplies &m quicker 
With gallons of Pierian ichor ; 

And I won’t undertake to drain 

One gill from my poetic vein. 

Then thus I tamely close my story, 

They firstly took an inventory, 

Then seized on brass, tins, coals, and woods, 
And all that could be corstrued “ goods ;” 
Leaving the lodgers minus chattels, 

At leisure to renew their battles. 


NicHoLtas WHIMSEY. 








FLEET STREET AS IT IS. 


Here we are on the eastern, and, with your permission, gentlemen 
of the west, on the best side of Temple Bar! Looking up at the 
dingy, time-dishonoured gate, we barely escape running over a 
wealthy banker who “transacts” in the southern corner of its pre- 
cincts; hurriedly turning to apologize, we find that the old gentle- 
man has coiaged tate his still older carriage, and, that, in his absence, 
we are bowing before a fair and unfortunate denizen of the lane 
opposite. Such is a sample of city rencontres; they are never-ending 
and excusable. The din of carriages, the many voices and the many 
shoulders, bewilder us. 

Fleet Street is little indebted to its component parts for our es- 
pecial notice ; its individual members, meaning thereby its several 
tenements, interest us but little,—odd assemblage though they be, of 
various ages and styles. We have a kindness for the new-old church 
of St. Dunstan; we respect the broad and wealthy mansion of the 
bankers opposite, wonder unceasingly at the little narrow entrances 
to the Temple, as symbolical of the law itself—the prospect and the 
difficulties widening in both cases wonderfully as you proceed; and, 
in addition, we with due pleasure notice here and there little scraps of 
building, that strike one as smacking of antiquity. But it is no one 
of these things that attracts us to Fleet Street, and stirs the heart in 
its cell when we are there. The influence lies in the crowd, the press 
of men, and, more than this, the crush of conveyances, the mass of 
the symbols of commerce, the unceasing march and whirl of horse 
and carriage. If for one moment the voice of wheels is stilled, a 
tramp as of a battalion of men may be heard rising above every other 
sound, from the busy plodders on either pavement. But this pause 
is of rare occurrence. 

The horse traffic first strikes the stranger ; ’buss follows ’buss, and 
cabs on cabs arise, much to the annoyance of the regular traders of 
the city. Coachman, drayman, carter, carrier, truckman, barrowman, 
tiger, cab, and jarvie, all claim attention, and respectful attention 
too ; for his is no ordinary mind which can successfully charioteer its 
way through the maze of Fleet Street,—without injury to its parent 
skull we mean, for, as regards others, a panel or a rib stove in, a 
carriage pole broken, or a man’s, counts for nothing against a driver’s 
reputation. Those worthies enumerated above, and a various host 
of others, are momentarily scouring or creeping past ‘us. What a 
forest of whips! what various upper benjamins! what white hats, 
and what glazed ditto! what basin-shaped, what cockaded, and 
what gold-laced beavers! Then who is there but must admire the 
equal footing, or rather riding, of all these parties? A carman from 
Cripplegate cares not a jot for a lord’s carriage, nor for the triple 
row of curls in the wig of its driver. If any favour be shown in 
matters of precedence, it is to the fat and old-fashioned driver of some 
long-stage from the Bolt-in-Tun. Fully tutored by experience into 
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a sense of his nothingness in this quarter, his lordship’s coachman 
doesn’t care how seldom he drives through the Bar. 

At times, also, among all this town life and bustle, and drawn up 
on one side in the muddy channel, may be seen some farmer’s cart 
or light waggon ; the heads of the cattle decorated with a now 
fading sprig or flower ; the dog vainly barking himself hoarse as a 
patriot at all the strange sights and sounds,—the whole affair, cart, 
lading, horses and all, covered with the gathered dust of the jour 
ney,—and the driver’s ears, amidst the uproar, still ringing with 
the remembrance of the lark’s song that had travelled with him, 
mile after mile, in the early morning. f 

Blessings on thee, many-voiced Fleet Street! for ourselves we 
have taken the full benefit of thy eternal tintamarre, and listen to thy 
hurly-burly with gratitude. Who would have chosen this as a scene 
for love-making ? and yet to us it has proved propitious. Have we 
not connected with it our experiences? do we not remember one 
lovely inhabitant, and a long-sought-for conversation,—a jealous med- 
dling aunt—a first-floor front—and the divine hubbub below proving 
a convenient shield for half-uttered, and by the aunt unheard expla- 
nations? Tell us not of the manifold virtues’ under such circum- 
stances of Salisbury Plain, of the Falls of Niagara, or a ball-room 
and Weippert’s band—but give us Fleet Street! 

We respect this street of streets for more than one reason. It has 
negative virtues. It is not made up of linen-drapers and jewellers, 
like the west end, or of chemists and pastrycooks, like other newly- 
built neighbourhoods. Leaving unnamed its numerous and ingeni- 
ously classified booksellers, the shops here have to us the virtues of 
the poets, We are a forced habitué of town, but a lover of the 
country. Imagine then our delight in dwelling on all that can re- 
mind us of rural solitude or sports and the gay aspect of the young 
summer, Near the Bar we have long dwelt with affection upon an 
outfitting establishment for the angler which is found there, a maga- 
zine of wars, stratagems, and spoils against the finny tribes; did we 
ever pass this shop without being carried back in spirit to some choice 
spot in English river scenery, where we have passed happy hours 
fascinated with the sport and the charms of the surrounding sounds 
and scenery? The same with the florist’s lower down in the street, 
where staid rows of carnations follow in their season similar regi- 
ments of early hyacinths,—albeit the flowers emerge most unnaturally 
from paper frills! But what of this? they are still flowers, and 
beautiful ones too. 

This thoroughfare should be a decided favourite with the utili- 
tarian. It had, as we believe, but one blot, and that stood so long 
that we had our fears it might never be eradicated. We allude to 
the memory of the late wax exhibition. Toy-shops, picture-shops, 
and “ publishers,” were comparatively but freckles in the fair face 
of its beauty. A wax exhibition in Fleet Street! a cold semblance 
where life is quickest. “Had we commandment on the pulse of 
waz” these things should not be. We often felt inclined to be uncivil 
to the unmoving figure of the old money-taker in the passage, but 
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the sturdy “ beef-eater” at the door had his due weight with us, and 
we have passed on, muttering the well-worn adjuration,— 


** Hence, horrible shadow! unreal mockery, hence!” 


And, heedful of the admonition, the “ mockery” Aas vanished. 

We respect its taverns too, and its coffee-rooms, innumerable and 
indescribable as they are, not for the sake of Samuel Johnson, or of 
that “facetious dog” Samuel Foote, but for our own sake, and for 
those of the excellent fellows who keep the same, and the still more 
excellent wines that keep them, in our remembrance. But we have 
yet to touch upon the glory of Fleet Street—the press! Little does 
the casual ed niiaataeal visitor, as he passes onward to his man of 
business on Change, think of what is going on around him. If he 
be a public character, he, or his wife, or his child, his man-servant, 
or his maid-servant, his ox, or his ass, or the stranger that is within 
his gates even,—or if the “ gates” themselves offend any member of 
the literary republic, in this case, we say, little does he surmise in 
how many sanctuaries around him are busy editors at work upon his 
life and character! How much that is quite unknown even to him- 
self, these great men could inform him of; how many piquancies and 
pleasantries are preparing, at his expense, for the Sunday newspaper! 
But seriously, this is a neighbourhood of printers and newsmongers. 
The great leviathan of our literature seems to have shed his sharp 
and bitter teeth in this quarter of the city, and these gentlemen have 
sprung up from the good seed. Those to whom their grimy and 
bloodless aspect is known, discover that the street is haunted by 
printers’ familiars, not to say “devils.” These satellites of that 
‘‘mighty pen,” the printing machine, are to be seen bending their 
steps in all quarters upon some errand of their great master. The 
causeway is theirs. How often have we seen people staring at that 
part of the machinery of a press which administers the ink to the type, 
and is technically called the rod/er, as these same rollers are carried 
about over the shoulders of boys, and have longed to tell the gazers 
that without the aid perhaps of that odd-looking affair, they might 
go without their morrow’s “ Chronicle.” Here too is a crowd watch- 
ing the printer’s truck by the pavement’s side, carrying away the 
forms, (or, in plain English, the mass of types set up together into 
the matter and form of a book or newspaper,) to the machine at some 
larger establishment. In three hours, good folks, some thousands of 
impressions from that same blank-like sheet of metal will be placed 
in your hands. We have alluded to the demon-ology of Fleet Street :— 
in wet weather our readers will have an excellent clue to them, in 
the fashion these original-minded personages have of sheathing their 
lower extremities in the broad sheets of a newspaper, to defend 
themselves as they trudge along through the mire. The idea of 
thus taking refuge in a public journal from the scattering of mud 
must be considered as strikingly peculiar. There are places in Paris 
across which the agents of police calculate that every inhabitant, 
who may be on his legs at all, will pass once at least in every three 
days: the good people in London are not so flighty ; on the contrary, 
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many are but rarely found to stir from their native burrows. Mary- 
lebone seldom stirs without its own bounds; Pedlar’s Acre vegetates 
contentedly beneath the shadow of the Waterloo Road; and Penton- 
ville knows but little of life beyond its neighbour Islington. But yet, 
if there be a spot more generally sought than another, it is the one 
under consideration ; this in all respects is the route to the capital. 
We meet every body in Fleet Street; but who has not lost them- 
selves in vain speculations on whom this “every body” may be? 
We do not know a great man, till we see him in his book, in his 
lace in parliament, behind his fiddle, or, though last not least, seated 
at the head of his table. The man on his way to buy stock to the 
tune of fifty thousand pounds is undistinguishable from him who is 
returning from selling out his last hundred. We say these several 
and differently situated parties comport themselves alike, and may 
not be easily distinguished, and we believe so; for a certain non- 
chalance and ease of countenance is as common to men moving in 
society, as a well-timed and unaffected style of dress. Being out at 
elbows and out of countenance are all but synonymous. A man’s 
heart and a man’s tailor may both turn bankrupt, but he himself must 
show no tokens of the failure. Yet men forget themselves in the 
solitude of the throng; and we are far from thinking, that a shrewd 
observer may not get at some inkling of the busy thoughts and cares 
at work even beneath the most staid-cut waistcoats and trimly- 
brushed hats passing on either side. That tall big man in a brown 
frock coat and well-worn hat, carrying a thick hazel walking-stick 
and taking up so much of the pavement, we know to be a very small 
annuitant ; while, making his quiet way along, between the giant 
aforesaid and the shop windows, we observe a comparatively small 
individual, in black, of modest exterior and nervous look ; he it is 
whose presence and judgment is just now looked for upon ’Change. 
That young man who has run over the child on the other side of the 
way is a young tradesman, posting to take up a bill in Lombard 
Street. He is happy enough now; but the scrap of paper which he 
is going to redeem has cost him many a weary day and night. He 
thinks, poor fellow, he will never give another! Mark too this gay 
equipage, and the two young and beautiful women within it, one 
evidently not long married. Some costly purchase is on the ¢apis ; 
while unobserved and unobserving passes on the other side her grey- 
headed husband, on his road, when too late, to face his over- 
whelming difficulties. We tremble lest her bright eye catch his! 
no—he is past; that trial is spared him; and a few more days as of 
old may yet be hers. And see, too, that pale and abstracted woman 
is hurrying westward, a dark shawl as for concealment thrown loosely 
over a dress much too light and gaudy for the scene: blame her not 
for inappropriate costume ; distress has come upon her suddenly ; 
and see, a child is with her, for protection, or she would not this once 
take her boy to fret the fond father in his confinement; a lock-up 
house in Chancery Lane is her destination. 
We have nearly brought these our remarks on an old acquaintance 
to a conclusion. Must our leaves-taking be in sorrow? The truth 
should be told, however, and the world must know how dull and life- 
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less a scene this is on one day in the week. It once happened to us 
to pass down Fleet Street on a Sunday forenoon. We shall not enter 
upon our feelings on that occasion. It was a different spot. There 
existed no tokens of connexion between the present and what had 
been, any more than there remains affinity between a dust-hole and 
a blazing hearth. Life, soul, fire, is extinct in both cases. 

A few old citizens, with large families, and ditto baskets, were 
hurrying and steaming towards the river-side, on a presumed visit 
to Gravesend ; then came, prematurely rising and falling in his sad- 
dle, an unhappy-looking equestrian bound for the western road; a 
pair-horse coach, loaded with cockneys and their dinners, was labour- 
ing in the same direction; Sunday paper offices were going to shut 
up every moment, and still kept sending forth their quires of news 
and choirs of vocal news-venders ; young ladies were going to St. 
Bride’s in new bonnets, and young gentlemen were going with them 
in new blue gloves; a few tipsy men were being turned out of the 
public-houses, and were expressing an energetic determination to 
keep it up all day, as they had kept it up all night; the one man left 
at home to take care of the city, was carrying his dinner to the 
baker’s; the sweeper at the Farringdon crossing had out his best 
broom, and the young lady at the pastry-cook’s her best smiles; but 
it was dull: Fleet Street was out of spirits. An old acquaintance in 
decay is a melancholy sight; and by no chance whatever have we 
ventured that way again on a Sunday forenoon. 


Ecomer. 


SONNET. 


My fond one! when this morn Aurora sped, 
Circled in radiance, o’er the joyous earth, 
I roused me from a dream, a dream which shed 
Its brightness o’er my senses; calling visions forth 
Of days which once have been, to me no more! 
Scenes which have smiled, when we together strayed ; 
Moments of joy, which, past, I now deplore ; 
But which ’twere bliss to know, oh loveliest maid! 
That thou hadst not forgot. Then a new scene 
Showed us together, in no garb save love, 
Wand’ring enamour’d,—thou with graceful mien : 
Oh, with what feelings did our fond hearts move! 
But wakening from this dream, how sad to see 
The clear bright sun shine only upon me! 


E. C. 
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SCENES IN SPAIN. 
By an Orricer or THE Bririsu Lecion. 
No. III. 


Tne bugles had sounded the assembly—the different companies had 
marched up and taken their ground—the men for the guards had been 
told off, when the Adjutant came up to me with the unwelcome inti- 
mation: “ Mr. Swivell, you are on the baggage to-day; will you 
have the goodness to fall in your guard at once ?” 

“ Why, really, Mr. Tartar, our regiment always seems to find bag- 
gage-guards for the whole brigade !”’ said I in apparent astonishment 
= the summons, endeavouring to find some pretext for getting out 
of it. 

“ Can’t help it, Sir ; duty must be done,” the usual and unanswer- 
able response of our worthy Adjutant in particular, and of adjut: 
in general, to remonstrances of the kind. “The 6th found the ducy 
yesterday ; but when you have examined your guard, the Brigadier 
wishes to speak to you.” 

Of all duties the most disagreeable is the baggage-guard—the 
constant and unremitting attention that is required—the scattered and 
extended line when the quantity of baggage is great—the squabbling 
of the muleteers and guard, in the attempts of the latter to urge on 
the speed of the mules—the frequent stoppages on the road occa- 
sioned by the unruly animals kicking off their loads ; and, above all, 
the jarring and unmilitary composition of the human portion of the 
baggage, consisting of sick, batmen, women, skulkers, and Spaniards, 
render it a duty replete with trouble and responsibility. Truly, it 
often requires a well-stored vocabulary of imprecations to get through 
it at all with satisfaction to one’s self or credit to the service. 1 was 
wishing the baggage at the bottom of the sea, as I made my way tor 
wards the General. 

“I understand, Sir,” said the latter, who, by the bye, was a leetle 
prosy sometimes, though a cool and gallant soldier enough in the 
field, “that several of the mules are so entirely knocked up as to be 
unable to proceed. I have therefore directed Mr. Burton to be sent 
with a forage-party for fresh ones. ‘Till his return, therefore, you 
will have to remain here, when you will follow the brigade as quickly 
as possible to ——, where it will halt to-night. It is probable that 
you will require a guide, which will be furnished you by the Alcalde 
of this place. You understand, Sir,—you are to take Mr. Burton’s 
party under your command, and—” 

*“ Very good, Sir.” 

About two hours after the last regiment had departed, the said Mr. 
Burton made his appearance with four mules which he had managed 
to press, in despite of the opposition of the owners, for the service, in 
a neighbouring hamlet. Not much time was spent in loading them, 
and at length the cavalcade, at the head of which marched the guide 
between two soldiers, to whom the usual strict orders were given for 


his safe keeping, slowly wound its way out of the village. 
JuLy, 1837. D 
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The country over which we were passing was a cheerless and bar- 
ren heath, that seemed to extend on all sides as we advanced ; not a 
village, not a human habitation was visible for miles. Like to Spanish 
scenery in general, trees were rarely to be seen. Little care had been 
taken in the construction of the road, which apparently had been 
formed solely by the feet of mules and other animals passing over it. 
Occasionally at a great distance off, could be distinguished an ap- 
proaching party of muleteers, whose picturesque costume of sheep- 
skin jackets, cloaks, and ponchos, and the gay caparison and tinkling 
bells of the mules, imparted a Salvator Rosa air to the scene. Some- 
times, too, an old-fashioned carriage, apparently built some centuries 
back, and drawn by six mules in the true Gil Blas style, would pass 
us; but with these exceptions, which were “ few and far between,” 
nothing occurred to vary the monotony of our march. The sun, 
which had been intensely hot all the day, was now gently sinking into 
the west, and the refreshing coolness of the air betokened the ap- 
proach of evening. 

In the clear atmosphere of Spain objects are distinctly visible at 
an immense distance off ; thus, in approaching a town which we have 
imagined but a mile or two off, often have we been deceived on finding 
that it was as many leagues. ‘This I was well aware of, and I now 
with some anxiety looked out for our destination. Over the broad 
expanse that like an ocean spread itself on all sides of us, nothing 
on which the eye could rest was perceptible. It was growing dusk; 
the men and animals were fatigued, and still we continued our march 
without any apparent prospect of its speedy termination. Burton 
and I were walking together in the centre of the long procession that 
seemed with difficulty to drag its “‘ slow length along.” The decreas- 
ing light was now barely sufficient to distinguish objects. 

“ A nice prospect of quarters we have to-night,” I remarked, en- 
deavouring to peer through the gloom of the surrounding plains. 

“Oh, I don’t care for quarters,” said he, “ provided there is no 
starvation in the case. But I’d lay any wager my servant will have 
eaten my rations and his own too by the time we arrive. He’s such 
a lazy inattentive brute, that fellow of mine! There’s nothing like a 
faithful servant after all;” and Burton ruminated for some minutes on 
the many misdemeanors of his assistente. ‘“ By the way, that guide of 
ours looks a precious scoundrel! [I think I’ll go and ask him if he 
knows the Old Bailey of Madrid.” 

“Why, I must say, his os frontis is not much in his favour ; but he 
may not be the worse for that. Many a man—but what the devil is 
all that row in the rear? Do step back, Burton, and arrange matters. 
I suppose some of those cursed mules have broke loose, or—” 

“ Whang-nig.” 

As I spoke, the clear report of a single musket from the scene of 
confusion in the rear, made me aware that something more than or- 
dinary was occurring there. 

‘* Pass the word to halt in front,” and the order was instantly re- 

eated up the line, and obeyed with the ready alacrity of soldiers. 
he hum of voices that a moment before pervaded the whole party 
ceased, and naught disturbed the silence of the night but the low 
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tramping of the mules and the clash of arms that now resounded from 
the rear. 

« Serjeant Jones, take charge of the guard—eight men fall out— 
fix bayonets—double.” 

We had almost reached the scene of action, when a loud hurrah of 
triumph proclaimed that our assistance was no longer needed. At 
the same time we perceived a party of horsemen wheeling to the 
right of our line ; and a moment after, seeing our state of preparation, 
they turned their horses’ heads and vanished in the darkness. “ Give 
them a volley, my lads.’ The rattle of the fire subsided, and I 
turned to Mr. Burton for information. 

“T’m sorry to say, Sir, they’ve taken a mule with ammunition, two 
women, and—” 

“« My master’s epaulets, your honour,” chimed in Paddy O’Neil, 
springing up from the ground where he had been lying, as if morially 
wounded ; “I had them in my hands when a grate thundering villain 
came behind me, and without saying ‘by your aes or wid your leave,’ 
he knocked me down as clane asa pikestaff. Och! and I’ll get mur- 
thered and kilt for the same, your honour.” 

‘Why, Paddy, I don’t much think Captain Tiger will like the loss 
of his epaulets,” said Burton; “ but it won’t be the first two dozen 
you've had, I dare say.” 

“Och! Och!” Paddy winced at the idea. 

“« Then, thank God, there’s no one killed, Mr. Burton?” I asked. ° 

“* No—Corporal Smithson has an ugly cut on the head ; and I think 
Serjeant M‘Gilvray was wounded by that first shot; but it can’t be 
serious, as I saw him loading his piece after that.” 

“ Where’s Serjeant M‘Gilvray ?” said I—no one answered. 

“ Where’s Serjeant M‘Gilvray ?” 

“ Por aqui, Senor,” said a muleteer, who at about twenty paces’ 
distance wus bending over some dark object on the ground, “ Es mu- 
erto.” 

He was, indeed! That first shot had given him’ his death wound. 
A dark and crimson stream of blood oozed from a small round aper- 
ture in the breast. The head of the unfortunate man presented a 
ghastly spectacle. The whole of the upper part of the face was lite- 
rally smashed in by the hoofs of a horse, and portions of the brain, in- 
termixed with hair, were trodden into the surrounding ground. I 
turned away with a shudder. 

“A fine report I shall have to make of this,” said I; “ one killed, 
one wounded, fifteen hundred rounds of ammunition, and two women 
captured ; not forgetting Captain Tiger’s epaulets.” 

“ Something strikes me that our guide is at the bottom of it,” re- 
marked Burton. “ Did you observe the fellow’s uneasy looks for the 
last half-hour, and his making us leave the beaten road for this zig- 
zag path ?” 

P.. I do believe you are right, Burton.” I stepped forward to ques- 
tion the man upon the subject. “ Where’s the guide?” I asked of the 
soldiers to whose custody he was given. The men looked at each 
other in confusion. « He was here but a few minutes ago, Sir,” said 
one, “when the firing commenced.” 

D2 
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The guide had disappeared. 

“ Serjeant of the guard, confine these two men directly we arrive ; 
I’ll send in the crime in the morning” * 

I gave the order to “ right about face,” and in a short time we 
were rapidly retracing our ground. We had continued thus for, I 
suppose, three quarters of an hour, and I was getting a little nervous, 
when the clear notes of a bugle at some distance off broke upon the 
stillness of the night. We halted a moment and listened—it was the 
tattoo beating off in some adjoining village to our right. With little 
difficulty we made our way towards the place, which chanced for- 
tunately to be the village where our regiment was quartered for the 
night. 

As soon as I was relieved of my guard, I made my way to the 
quarters of the Brigadier, to whom I related my mishap and the cir- 
cumstances attending it. He was sitting in a very comfortable little 
room (for a Spanish house), at dinner with his aide-de-camp and 
brigade-major. A bed with clean white sheets and coverlet, on 
which were piled sabretaches, swords, and other articles of military 
dress, stood on one side of the room—the other side was occupied by 
a huge fire-place, minus a grate, from which the blazing logs threw 
a strong yet (although the month was May) welcome heat. Two 
glass doors on the side of the room opposite the window opened, one 
to a recess in which was placed a bed, and the other to the passage by 
which I entered. 

“ A very unfortunate circumstance,” remarked the General, after 
listening to my detail ; “ but it does not appear that any blame ought 
to be attached to you, Mr. Swivell.” Ibowed. “ As you have come 
in late and your dinner may take some time in preparing,” he added 
with a sly glance at his aide, “ you had better sit down and take 
something with us in the mean time.” I did not require a second in- 
vitation. A pair of fowls and a very good-looking piece of roast 
beef with gabanzos (a species of bean), were delicacies not to be 
sneezed at at any time ; but at the present moment particularly de- 
sirable. I therefore brought myself to an anchor ; and after an ex- 
cellent dinner, washed down by several jugs of mulled ration wine, I 
wished the General good-night and took my departure. 

The next morning, after a comfortable night’s rest (for I had ma- 
aaged to obtain a domicile for the night), I was awakened by my ser- 
vant, who in great haste informed me that the second bugle had 
sounded, and the men fallen in. “ I think, Sir, it’s a punishment 
parade this morning for them two men as let the guide go yesterday.” 
I sprung out of bed, and hurriedly dressing myself, proceeded to the 
ground. On my arrival there, I found his information correct. To 
avoid the inconvenience of carrying prisoners on the line of march, 
it had been determined to punish them summarily by the sentence of 
a drum-head court-martial. The regiment was drawn up so as to 
form three sides of a square, the fourth was occupied by the village 
church, in front of which were several trees. The inhabitants of the 





* It may be necessary to inform the general reader, that when a soldier is imprisoned, 
a report of his offence, when committed, &c., is obliged to be sent in by the officer con- 
fining him ; which report is called the crime. 
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place were congregated on the steps and under the portico of the 
building, in silence to watch our proceedings. In the centre of the 
square was placed a drum, supported upon two others, thus forming 
a kind of round table, on which pens, ink, paper, and a small Testa- 
ment were discovered. Round this stood five officers, and at a little 
distance the two prisoners, in custody of a party of the guard, awaited 
in fear and trembling the result of their deliberations. As I took 
my place in my —as my name was called by the Adjutant. I 
advanced to the spot, and after being sworn, gave my evidence of the 
escape of the guide, with the circumstances attending it. After de- 
liberating for a few moments the president went up and reported the 
sentence to the commanding officer. The prisoners were ordered to 
be stripped, tied up to one of the trees, and to receive each one hun- 
dred and fifty lashes. 

The commanding officer turned to the regiment, “ Attention—fix 
bayonets,” and at the word the bristling weapons flew from their 
sheaths—a death-like silence pervaded the ranks. A drvmmer stood 
by the side of the prisoner with upraised lash waiting tor tne signal 
to proceed. The Colonel nodded, [‘“* One—two—thiee—”] ‘The 
wretched man uttered a cry of agony. His lacerated back quivered 
with pain. The drummer was a powerful man, and Jaid on the lash 
with such effect that the blood now streamed down the prisoner’s 
back. ‘ For God’s sake, Colonel, forgive me this once! I'll never do 
the like again! Oh! Oh God! have pity on me! Mr. Swivell, for- 
give me only this once! For God’s sake! have mercy on me!” 

“ T wenty-two—twenty-three—twenty-four,” slowly ejaculated the 
drum-major at each lash. 

“* Twenty-five !” 

“ Another drummer,” roared the Adjutant and a fresh operator 
stepped forward. He was hardly so strong a man as the former, 
and, moved by the prisoner’s piteous suffering, showed symptoms of 
vacillation in his mode of handling the cat. 

“Do your duty, Sir,” exclaimed the Adjutant sternly, advancing 
towards the reluctant drummer, and striking him violently over the 
head and shoulders with a stick he held in his hand; “* Do your duty, 
or by God you shall take his place.” The miserable man’s excla- 
mations had subsided into a low moaning. 

“ Twenty-four—twenty-five—fifty !”’ 

“ A fresh drummer,” again the Adjutant cried. 

** Water—water, for God’s sake!” exclaimed the suffering man ; 
and a canteen was held up to his lips, while a third drummer stepped 
forward, lash in hand. 

“ Five—six—seven—~” The victim’s head had fallen upon his 
shoulder—the surgeon stepped forward, felt his pulse, and directed 
the drummer to proceed. 

“'Twenty-one—” The man had fainted! The surgeon again ad- 
vanced, shook his head; and the prisoner, by order of the Colonel, 
was cast loose and dragged off the ground by the guard. The other 
prisoner took his place—the latter neither winced nor made an ex- 
clamation during his punishment ; and when it was over, coolly put on 
his a and fell inte his place in the ranks as if nothing had hap- 
pened, 
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“ Break into open column of sub-divisions, right in front--quick 
march,” and the manceuvre was executed with the regularity of ma- 
chinery. The drums and fifes struck up a lively air, and the regi- 
ment briskly marched out of the village on the Royal Road (Camino 
real) to Santander. 


THE LOST CHIEF. * 


Way muse the dark-eyed warriors thus? why stands their proud array 
With banners drooping, brows unhelmed, and weapons cast away ? 
The tocsin tolls—the trumpets ring—the sounds sweep vainly by— 

“‘ Our hearts have lost their moral strength! our arms their victory ! 


“Ye talk of battle; can it lift again the dust-stain’d brow? 

The eye, whose praise was fame, is closed to deeds of daring now. 
The star that lit our hope is quenched—upon the hills of Spain, 
Chief, brother patriot! shall thy voice be never heard again ? 


‘There is no want of gallant hearts the cause of truth to guide ; 
Around our king stands many a chief in field and council tried ; 
Eguia, Sang, Cabrera, live; but where, oh where is he, 

The bravest where no coward breathed, Zumalacarregui ? 


‘* Who knit the faint and scattered bands? who first to conquest led, 
Unfalt’ring, through the blood-stained path each loyal foot must tread. 
Shall he, who shrunk not from the storm, go down ungrieved? away! 
Let rebels work their coward will. We shall not fight to-day.” 


Then first a whisper circled round, and startled bands were rais’d, 
And wonder fill’d each stern dark eye on the wild scene that gazed ; 
There stood a throne-like couch, whose space a princely form did fill, 
“Soldiers! your leader mourn’d as lost, behold, is with you still.” 


Slowly they gather’d round the chief upon that green hill’s crown, 
The breeze from off his native hills ¢ came gently wailing down ; 
On the pale forehead of the dead the plaited ringlets stirr’d, j 
The very lips seemed moved as if with some victorious word. 


His hand yet grasp’d his crimsoned blade ; so little change was seen 
On those dark noble lineaments and proud majestic mien, 

You might have sworn the jewel life, too rich so soon to bear 

The dross and soil of earth, still glow’d with lingering brightness there. 


And one by one, with stealthy step, advanc’d the gallant band, 
And seal’d their vows of dread revenge upon that lifeless hand, 

’Tis done, once more the cheering shout resounds on hill and plain; 
** Viva el Roy!” and on they strode, for vengeance and for Spain. 


W.H.S. 





* It may be remembered that after the death of the gallant Carlist chief, his body 
was exhibited to the troops. 


+ Zumalacarregui died in the village in which he was born, Ormaistegui, in Gui- 
puscoa. 
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(Continued from page 488.) 


In the morning I awoke in a high fever, owing to the immersion 
in the river and the subsequent excitement and fatigue. For five 
days, as | afterwards learned, I was delirious. On the sixth I re- 
cognised Leader standing by my bed-side. The first coherent words 
I spoke were, “‘ Has Jackson beenhere?” Leader, thinking naturally 
enough that I still raved, answered me, as if humouring a headstrong 
child ; but I speedily convinced him of my rationality, and he left the 
room for the purpose of despatching a servant for the object of my 
inquiry. The man soon arrived and expressed a decided opinion that 
the hound was going mad, though symptoms of confirmed rabies had 
not yet appeared. Cautioning him to keep the subject of our con- 
ference secret, and to acquaint me next day with farther particulars, 
I dismissed him, as my friend returned, I could see at a glance, that 
he wanted to question me about my visitor and to speak of his own 
accident ; but I avoided all his allusions to the matter, as if I did not 
hear or comprehend them. I never once inquired for Lucy, but 
talked on about school days, old acquaintances, politics, classics, the- 
atricals, and every thing I could possibly make a remark on or that I 
fancied would elicit a remark from him. I was beginning to con- 
gratulate myself upon my adroitness in foiling his attempts to render 
the conversation of immediate personal interest, when he approached 
me closely, and, looking me steadfastly in the face, said in a hard dry 
tone, “ Ned, it won’t do; I will know what brought Jackson here.” 
“‘ Capital oranges these,” said I, with a desperate attempt at indiffer- 
ence, ‘ hand me one like a dear fellow.” “ Yes,” replied he, put- 
ting the first into my hand, “ they may be capital oranges for all I 
know, but Jackson is not an orange.” 

What wasI todo? Further affectation on my part was out of the 
question, and to answer him I dared not. A oa of some three 
minutes ensued. His gaze grew more intense—it became painful 
beyond endurance, and starting up in bed I exclaimed, “‘ Leader, for 
God’s sake leave me.” He obeyed without a word. 

Jackson came, as I directed. The hound would not eat. My 
strength again declined, and I was fearful of a relapse; but at night 
Jackson came again with intelligence, that the animal was better and 
took its food as usual. He thought if it were really labouring under 
the usual canine madness that it would not doso. This information 
so far calmed my apprehensions, that I slept soundly throughout the 
night and in the morning felt so invigorated that I had myself con- 
veyed down stairs and laid on a couch that I might have an interview 
with Lucy. When the poor girl saw me she burst into tears, ex- 
claiming, “Oh, can you restore Herman to himself?” While telling 
me of his gloominess and moody eccentricity during my illness he en- 
tered. It was now two days since I saw him, and he would have re- 
treated when he found I was in the room, had not Lucy ran to him 
and led him to where I lay. He did not put forth his hand, nor did I. 
Lucy looked at us alternately with dumb amazement. He looked 
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dreadfully pulled down, but withal evidently unfavourably impressed 
towards me since the occurrence in the bed-room. ‘“ Leader,” said 
I, at length breaking silence, “ how are you ” 

“‘ Ned,” replied he with sharpness, “ how is Jackson ?” 

“A person named Jackson wishes to see Mr. 
housemiaid at the instant coming into the room. 

«Let him wait,” said I. 

“ Let him come here,” said Leader determinedly. 

When the man entered he was abashed at sight of Leader. None 
of us spoke. Lucy, supposing that her presence was a restraint, 
retired. I was but little relieved at her absence, while Jackson kept 
twisting his hat about with the uneasiness of a man who wished him- 
self arly where but where he was then. At last I said to Jackson, 
« How is it?” “ How is what ?” shouted Leader. “ Much better and 
quite lively, Sir,” said Jackson, appearing not to have heard the 
latter interrogatory, “indeed, Sir, I think I was at first completely 
mistaken.” “ That willdo, Jackson,” said I, “‘you need not come again 
until I shall have called upon you, unless—no matter,” and I 
motioned Rim out. He left. My friend was about to address me, 
but I anticipated him by saying, ‘‘ Now, Leader, what a fool you are! 
If it could possibly benefit you to know—” “ Ah, ha! but I do know, 
Mrs. Austin told me,” cried he exultingly. ‘‘ Well then,” ro- 
ceeded, “in that case your conduct has been doubly absurd. If my 
experiment had turned out differently, your knowledge of its failure 
might probably have been any thing but advantageous to you: but as 
things are as they are, you ought to be ashamed of your silliness. 
Have you not taken every possible precaution to counteract the evil 
you dread? and yet, like an ass as you are, you persist in breaking 
the heart of the fond fool, who is infatuated enough to care about you.” 
This burst, which I gave with all the dignity and earnestness I could 
assume, told well. Its logic was not altogether apparent to myself; 
but he appeared to think it unanswerable. 

He quitted the apartment, and in about an hour returned with 
Lucy, the looks of both plainly indicating that a favourable —— 
had occurred. Her joy was too exuberant to be passive, and she 
continued to reiterate how happy the marked improvement in his 
spirits within so brief a period had made her. The effort on his 
part to be cheerful was violent, and in the end became hopeless, As 
a man struggles with overpowering sleep, conscious the while that 
his insidious antagonist must prevail, so Leader bore up against the 
inroads of despondency, until the conflict became so painfully obvious 
to Lucy and myself, that a general silence ensued as if by mutual 
arrangement. After a pause of about a quarter of an hour’s dura- 
tion he took Lucy by the hand, and leading her close to my couch, 
told me that their marriage had long been fixed for the following 
Thursday (this was on Monday), but that in consequence of my un- 
foreseen illness he had thought it better to delay the ceremony until 
i should be able to fulfil my allotted part. This I opposed in toto, 
though Lucy lent her aid to overcome my objections; but I contrived 
to satisfy them by expressing my belief that another day's quiet 
would remove all impedinients as far as I was concerned, 





,’ said the 
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Next day I was walking about the house, and’ on the following 
was strong enough to go into the open air. My friend gave me his 
arm, and proposed taking me to see a small summer-house or her- 
mitage he had recently erected. As we proceeded along, I set about 
reasoning him out of his melancholy, and the earnestness of my ex- 
hortation rendered me insensible of the distance we had walked, 
until I found myself entering a kind of court-yard surrounded by 
low-sized buildings, and which somehow or other I thought I had 
seen before. I was about to say so, when the barkings, howlings, 
and cries in all tones and cadences of a legion of dogs, speedily as- 
sured me that we were within the precincts of a very extensive 
kennel. Leader shook violently. I looked at him reproachfully and 
was for leading him back again; but he disengaged his arm from 
mine, and walking towards a man whom the noise of the dogs had 
brought out, enquired for Jackson, and being informed that that 
person was in the house he entered. I was spell-bound, and remained 
fixed to the spot. In a few minutes he returned, his countenance 
hideously livid, his eyes protruding shockingly from their sockets, and 
his forehead the colour of ashes. He walked straight towards me, 
but passed on, as if I were invisible. 

“Leader!” cried I, when he had got half-a-dozen yards beyond 
me. 

He turned, pointed to the doorway out of which he had just come, 
and proceeded slowly in the direction of home. I went in and found 
Jackson seated on the ground beside a large cage, and watching the 
little hound now in rabid convulsions, foaming at the mouth and 
uttering the most piteous moans. Jackson had never known a 
sim‘lar case. The dog had been lively the preceding day, and though 
it partook of no food, it drank water and manifested no symptoms of 
the horrid disease until about six hours previous to our ill-omened 
visit. The poor creature died before I left. 

When I reached the house I found Lucy in tears seated beside 
Leader, who would not utter a word in reply to all her entreaties, 
to tell her what was the matter with him. As soon as he recog- 
nised me, he motioned her to leave us. When we were alone, he 
desired me to be seated, and drawing a chair close to mine observed 
with all possible coolness, ‘‘ Now, Ned, you see how itis. Amla 
fool now? Didn't uncle Fred die of it, and must I still shut my eyes 
to my unavoidable doom ?” 

The sight at Jackson’s, together with Leader’s woe-begone ap- 
pearance and my own physical weakness, in addition to the ever- 
eg and immovable belief which haunted me that I should see 

im die the death he dreaded, well-nigh incapacitated me from giving 
any reply to his laconic interrogatories ; and some time elapsed before 
I was able to answer mildly but firmly, “ Leader, many days have 
elapsed since you were bitten by a dog, which I don’t want to contend 
was not mad. What worse are you? The wound of itself has never 
caused you a moment’s pain worth speaking of, and so far from your 
bodily health being impaired it is ten years, since I saw you lookin 
so well. [He looked more like a spectre than himself a wh 
before.] Do you feel a single sensation that can warrant you in 
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entertaining your fears? Miss Austin’s hound, it is true, has died 
from Whip’s bite. But what of that? and above all things what has 
your uncle Fred’s case to do with yours? He adopted no precau- 
tions, you had recourse to all practical remedies instantaneously, and 
for one reason you have to be apprehensive you have fifty not to 
be so.” 

While I spoke he kept listlessly turning over the leaves of a book 
which Lucy had left behind her. WhenI had finished, he looked at 
me for a moment, and then in a calm, deliberate tone, not altogether 
unflavoured with a spice of acerbity, said, “You have probably 
heard in your time, Ned, of a person named Shakspeare ; most people 
I believe are agreed that he was not quite a donkey in his estimate 
of humanity. ‘Hon here are a few words of his which convey my 
answer to what you have said, and also to what you may say about 
this unfortunate business,” and he read that splendid passage on 
patience spoken by Leonato in ‘“‘ Much Ado about Nothing.” I sub- 
Join it for the sake of its universal applicability :— 


**Men 
Can counsel and speak comfort to that grief, 
Which they themselves not feel; but, tasting it, 
Their counsel turns to passion, which before 
Would give perceptial medicine to rage, 
Fetter strong madness in a silken thread, 
Charm ache with air, and agony with words: 
No, no; ’tis all men’s office to speak patience 
To those that wring under the load of sorrow ; 
But no man’s virtue, nor sufficiency, 
To be so moral, when he shall endure 
The like himself: therefore give me no counsel ; 


My griefs cry louder than advertisement. 
* * * * 


I will be flesh and blood ; 
For there was never yet philosopher 
That could endure the tooth-ache patiently ; 
Howe’er they may have writ the style of gods,’ 
And made a pish at chance and sufferance.” 


He closed the book and dashed it furiously against the window. It 
struck the sash and shivered five or six panes of glass into atoms. 
Lucy entered in terror. So unexpected was his violence, that I was 
unable to afford her any explanation and merely pointed to the 
window to account for the noise. 

“ Herman, love,” asked the gentle creature, taking his hand and 
looking meekly and timidly into his face, “are you mad?” 

“Mad!” cried he savagely, ‘aye, I am mad. Are you blind, that 
you can’t see I am—mad !—mad !—heavens!” and his voice sunk to 
a whisper. 

“Oh!” said Lucy, as the tears gushed in torrents from her eyes 
and fell upon his neck, as he reclined upon the table to conceal his 
emotion, ‘‘ what a prelude to our wedding-day !” 

““Wedding-day,” repeated he bitterly, ‘‘death’s-day, burial-day, 
doom’s-day !” 

Lucy’s colour fled, and she was upon the point of fainting, when 
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he started up, and, snatching her frantically to his bosom, covered her 
with kisses. As she lay tranquilly and unconscious in his embrace, 
his breast heaved with agitation, which momentarily increased as he 
continued to “ drink her sighs,” gazing intensely into her hushed and 
beauteous features. From the working of his countenance I feared 
an epileptic or other equally dangerous attack, and rushing to him 
received his lovely burden in my arms. 

“ Her breath* is a hell-blast,” shouted he at the top of his voice, 
flinging out of the room and slamming the door with startling force. 

Festenitaly she heardhim not. Her questions, when she recovered, 
were painfully searching, and my answers only added to her per- 
plexity. I then believed that it was only excitement that caused him 
to speak and act as he had just done, and hoped as the time wore on 
that he would become more moderate. Yet wasI apprehensive, that 
his next ebullition of nervousness would be attended by a full dis- 
closure of the fearful particulars. Several times I was about to dispel 
her even then happy ignorance, but a vague notion that things might 
still improve withheld me. 

As may be supposed, we passed a miserable night. I proceeded 
betimes in the morning to Leader’s bed-room. He was up, and 
dressed tolerably gay for a bridegroom, but looked rather, as if he 
were going to join a death-dance than a wedding. When we de- 
scended to the parlour, we found Mrs. Austin and Lucy seated at the 
break fast-table, as he insisted that the ceremony should not take place 
before mid-day. Lucy rose and advanced towards him, but he ex- 
tended his arm so obviously for the purpose of keeping her at a 
distance, that we all turned our eyes full upon him. He appeared 
to be aware of the apparently unaccountable strangeness of his con- 
duct, and confusedly disengaging his hand from hers dropped into a 
chair. I stood up to whisper a word or two of encouragement in his 
ear; but he was suddenly seized with spasmodic retching, and as he 
suspired deeply after each depletion of a viscid fluid, I thought—oh 
God, I was certain, too certain—that the sounds resembled the par- 
tially suppressed howlings of a dog! An idea struck me, that he had 
anticipated his fate by poison. I rushed back to his room and ran- 
sacked it on every side, but found nothing to confirm my suspicions. 
Again I came to him; the retching had ceased. A deadly paleness 
overspread his fine countenance, while Lucy looked on almost beside 
herself with surprise and terror. His repulse, when she first entered 
the room, rendered her fearful of again approaching him; but when 
exhaustion had prostrated his faculties she drew near, and taking his 





* Some of my readers may perhaps be acquainted with instances in cases of hydro- 
Ge of the patient being dreadfully affected by the slightest current of air. At the 

haring-Cross Hospital, some twelve months ago, a man who became mad from the 
bite of a rabid cat was so sensitive in this respect, that the rustling of his bed-curtains 
occasioned paroxysms; but that was subsequent to the disease having assumed a form 
that left no doubt of some potent virus having been imbibed into the system, whereas 
in the case I have narrated my friend had no previous intimation of the approach of 
the malady, not even a pain in the region of the wound, nor any repugnance to fluids. 
It was long after his death that I guessed at the meaning of the above exclamation, 
and consequently was not a little puzzled at the time to account for it. 
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head on her bosom gently wiped the cold and clammy perspiration 
from his throbbing temples. He looked up, but there was no recog- 
nition in his eyes. He spoke no word of endearment to the being 
who was dearest to him in existence. She bent over him and drew 
her small mouth close to his, as if to catch his breathings and learn 
the wherefore of his apathy. Beautiful “as an angel o’er the dead 
who die in righteousness,” she pryed into his features, as though each 
individual lineament were imbued with a perception of her sorrow, 
and longed to assuage it with a consolatory response. Her efforts 
were worse than abortive. He shrunk from her, as if the fabled 
Upas were shedding its deadly influence on his vitals, and gliding 
from her soft support sunk heavily upon the floor. 

Mrs. Austin snatched up a butter-cooler from the table and flung 
a handful of water in his face. A scream of mingled rage and fear- 
fulness broke from the wretched sufferer as he sprang to his feet 
and glared hideously upon Lucy, his eyes dilated, his face crimson 
and purple and white again, like an optical analysis of light, and the 
muscles of the throat moving the white with convulsive rapidity. 
Mrs. Austin swooned with a groan; Lucy shuddered as she heard 
her mother fall, yet dared not withdraw her eyes from Leader. I 
was completely powerless, and leant languidly against the wall, 
doubting if I dreamt. My uncertainty, however, was speedily dis- 
pelled by seeing him dart upon the fragile form that stood before 
him, and encircling her waist with his right arm he raised her from 
the floor and dashed her against a book-case some two or three paces 
behind her. 

Here then was the realization of one of Mrs. Radcliffe’s cavern 
scenes, two lifeless women and a man equally helpless, alone with a 
maniac. Walking fiercely up to me he raised his -hand, as if to 
strike me down, and I fully expected a murderous blow ; but his arm 
fell feebly by his side, and bursting into tears he cast himself beside 
Lucy on the ground, weeping aloud like a child. His grief was 
boundless. Burying his head in her bosom, while her unloosened 
and luxuriant tresses fell upon his face, he called upon her in accents 
that bespoke the extremest woe, to wake, to look upon him, to be 
his own, his Lucy once again. At length she slowly unclosed her 
eyelids. Their glances met, and faintly murmuring * Herman !” she 
again relapsed into insensibility. His mourning now became out- 
rageous ; he accused himself of being her murderer, her executioner, 
and vehemently cursed the destiny that kept such a crime for his 
perpetration. In vain I attempted to reason with him. To all my 
suggestions that he would leave the unconscious girl to my care he 
listened with a deaf ear, and protested that his spirit should shortly 
rejoin hers, where sorrow is unknown. To call aloud for the ser- 
vants would, I apprehended, inflame him again. I dared not apply 
water to either Miss Austin or her mother, less the sieht of it should 
renew his frightful spasms ; but hoping to effect the ladies? restoration 
by the admission of the cool morning air, I threw up the window, 
and the grateful breeze fanned life and health into Lucy’s wan cheeks. 
Mrs. Austin showed no signs of returning animation for some time 
after, but I succeeded in placing her in an arm-chair by the open 
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easement, while Leader sat ona sofa dashing his extended fingers 
through his hair as if his salvation depended upon the rapidity of his 
movements. 

“ My God, my God! Herman,” cried the agonised Lucy, advanc- 
ing towards him and clasping her hands, “tell me, I implore you, do 
tell me what is the matter with you ?” 

« Tell you!” bellowed he so furiously that we both started at his 
tones, ‘“‘aye, I will tell you. I am mad, the most horrid and fright- 
ful of all madness—hydrophobia ;”’ then dropping his voiee he hissed 
between his teeth with appalling distinctness, ‘‘ Whip bit me the day 
that Ned rescued you from the same fate. Mad!” shouted he again 
after a moment’s pause and striking the edge of the sofa so violently 
that the blood flowed from his hand; “ Mad by all that’s sacred! 
Mad beyond the power of redemption! Now you know the whole 
of it,” and he wi towards the door, Lucy’s gentleness was only 
equalled by her firmness when she knew the worst. She arrested 
his footsteps, and leading him again to the sofa seated herself beside 
him, avoiding by a sort of instinct to let her breath reach him. Then 
binding his Bes! in her handkerchief, and looking in his face, her 
eyes suffused with tenderness, gently exclaimed, ‘‘ Leader dearest, 
surely there is hope at least !” 

“Oh, no, no, no!” cried he in the most heart-rending accents, 
raising her up and kissing her forehead ; “ Lucy, my love, leave me. 
Horrid thoughts are haunting me. God keep me from doing a 
desperate deed, for a fiend is in my brain. The miseries of the 
damned must be bliss to what I endure: but I am comparatively in 
heaven when you are absent, for then I can cheat myself into a belief 
that my wretchedness is not shared by you.” ; 

“Herman, Herman,” sobbed she distractedly, “hope, my life, 
hope !” 

“No hope, no life, for me !” said he languidly, his visage assuming 
a ghastly hue. Then suddenly roared he at the top of his voice, 
“Avoid me, Lucy; I tell you, avoid me or by ” she started and 
seemed about to obey when he strained her madly to his breast, 
imprinting kisses with frantic eagerness on her lips, then exclaiming, 
“Ned, I beseech you take her away,” fell convulsively on the sofa. 

I tore her from him forcibly, for her pliant and delicate limbs 
seemed indued with the tenacity of ivy entwined in a ruin, and would 
yield to nothing but absolute violence. I returned immediately with 
several domestics, some of whom removed Mrs. Austin, and the 
others and myself betook us to the care of Leader, whose malady 
soon was at its height. No description could give the faintest notions 
of his sufferings. Insanity in any form is a subject too harrowing 
to be dwelt on, but in so horrid a shape as this above all. His strength 
while the disorder was at the crisis was superhuman. Four Stalworth 
men and myself could with the utmost difficulty restrain his efforts 
to rise. Singular enough, his violence was almost exclusively directed 
against me, whom he vowed to rend in a million of fragments and 
scatter io the winds of heaven. But every alternate five minutes, as 
the intensity of his agonies abated and reason resumed her sway, he 
would implore me in the most piteous terms to pardon him and forget 
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his rage. This to me was excruciating, to see him one moment in 
the wildest delirium and the next soliciting, as rationally as could be, 
forgiveness for his involuntary excesses. But why should I endea- 
vour to pourtray that, which no one but an actual witness can even 
imperfectly imagine? Be it sufficient to add, that every medical man 
of any repute in the neighbourhood attended him ; but all they could 
effect was a partial mitigation of his torments. In eighteen hours 
after Lucy left him he expired, endeavouring to articulate her name 
with his last breath. 


EB.N. 
JOHN ROSE, THE GAUGER. 
«‘ Auld Cleuts cam’ clatterin’ doon the toon, 
An’ danced awa’ wie’ the Gauger; 
An’ ilka Carlin cried, ‘ Auld Mahoun, 
Ye hae gotten ye’r maik 1’ll wager.’ ”’ 
Op Sons. 


Tux mystic line which once separated the land of the Sagsenach 
from the fastnesses of the Gael, in the northern part of this island, is 
now more completely obliterated than the fortifications by which, 
each more southerly than its predecessor, the Romans, attempted to 
build in the mountain spirit by rampart and fosse, or than the long 
drawn Clawdd Offa, by means of which ditto was attempted and 
ditto achieved against the hot and hard heads of the Principality, 
though tradition sings that a certain “ illustrious personage” had a 
hoof in the work. The obliteration is wise and well; for our little 
island has really no room for two contending races of people ; and, 
if as much speech could be — with as little sense and purpose 
in it without them, we would be every jot as wise, and as well were 
we “ fairly shot” of the two political parties, which are always pull- 
ing plasters off each other’s sores, and looking hurt in the eyes of the 
world, while the country is flayed with legislation in some patches, 
fevered and scurfy for want of it in others, and looking altogether 
like a deserted pig without a swine-herd. But there are certain 
stories and traditions, the memory of which has either been scorched 
off by one of these causes, or choked by the other, and which would 
have afforded pleasant reading, even in these days of modern Baby- 
lonization of our native tongue by numberless ranks, placed lower 
and lower than each other, and waxing more and more honourable 
as they descend, like the seats in a Roman amphitheatre. 

Of those which relate to the more recent doings of a political nature, 
we have some sweet conserves by Scott, but still he was a borderer, 
and certes also somewhat of a bogtrotter, to his heart’s core ; and 
thus, though he trenched boldly on the margin, he did not get into 
the arcana of highland life, in the glens of the midland mountains 
where the character and the manners were free from foreign taint. 
No contemporary observer told the tale of these until after “the forty- 
five,” and thus the real highland character is a lapsed leaf from the 
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volume of human history. There are still however a few traits 
which a “cannie hand” might glean, as the last flickerings did not 
o out for at least half a century after the period alluded to. 
Every thing of a political nature ceased when the insurgent chiefs 
ot back their lands, and wended to the court of St James’s to do re- 
Gaeel homage for the same. Even there however there were some 
“scenes,” the memory of which was not forgotten fora time. Among 
others, the laird of Glengarry, no very gainly subject for bending at 
the footstools of kings, went to do his basiation on the regal fist ; 
and though Craggan ’an Phitheach had sustained the sable wing of 
its dark and direful bird, from the time of the strife of Ranald and 
Donald the Vikengr, through Alastair Mhor, and Heaven knows how 
many Macs, Vics, and Mhic Vichs, it was doomed to let him down 
among Jews and German beauties in the repulsive capitol of Sag- 
senach domination. 

The then “ raven of the rock,”—for so runs the living anagram of 
Craggan ’an Phitheach, the rock of the raven,—was of goodly stature, 
rivalling in his person the Anakim of old, and beating in the matter 
of a bedstead all the monarchs that ever ruled the kine of Bashan 
with a bull’s horn; for Og himself was fain to sleep on an iron 
hurdle only nine cubits long and four cubits broad, or about twelve 
feet by five and a half, whereas the bedstead of the chief of Glen- 
garry was a ridge of granite some thirty miles long and twenty in 
breadth, and thus ample enough for all the monarchs of the earth to 
enjoy a comfortable snooze upon without nasal offence to each 
other, however sonorous they may be in that most prominent organ 
of majesty. 

Being of such ainple dimensions himself, and so substantially and 
extensively bedded, and being conversant with other chieftains of 
the same mould, Glengarry naturally concluded that the Sagsenach 
monarch, by whose deputy they had all been vanquished, must be a 
man of such stature as to be able to gather the stars from the north- 
west with the same ease as they could gather his nuts in the copses 
by Loch Garry. When therefore he saw the diminutive stature of 
George the Second, he is said to have exclaimed, ‘* Cood Cracious ! 
is at ¢’a Cretur ?” and strode back to the hills scorning the intro- 
duction. Now that this is known, and sure, as sure as the Old 
Monthly assists the moon in ruling the midnight orgies of the west- 
end, which, as Paddy said of the rope, must have had “the end cut 
off,” as the curious mystery of spinning nothing out of nothing, 
runs on and on there in omne volubilis evum, that is “ without end,” 
the post midnight optic of some weird brother or sister there, we 
shall have Bellower or Blistertongue or some other thrice more 
honourable, thrice more dipped, and thrice more dipping, swelling 
it out with gas of every hugue, to the stipulated measure of three 
tomes, and neither our printer nor Tom Duncombe making one ‘of 
the number. Be that as it may, or rather as it can, for that is the 
west-end word, Glengarry held fast to the old system of tail and ty- 
ranny after all the rest of the highlands had become as soft and 
harmless as hairs in the furnishings of their hinder ends. 

But to our tale, if tale it can be called. In later times, some of 
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the most striking anecdotes and points of local character in the north, 
arose out of the state of the excise laws, and the extensive smuggling 
which was their necessary consequence. How the “ Temperancers” 
and “Tee-totalers” of our times, when every man fags and drudges so 
piously, and so pains-takingly in curing the vices of his neighbour, 
and seems so thoroughly devoted as to brave the brimstone in his 
own proper person so that others may escape Scratch-fire, would 
have held up their hands, and rolled eye-ball and iris inward to 
gaze upon former mnt al if they had four.d a government confer- 
ring the right of making whisky without taxation upon such a pa- 
triot as Duncan Forbes of Culloden. To distil whisky duty free 
upon his Ross-shire estate of Ferintosh, was however the govern- 
ment reward of this truly great man, and there was an mney 
line within which there was no duty upon whisky, but beyond which 
there was a duty exceeding the cost of the article. 

Now, if the object had been to tempt, actually to force, the people 
into the practice of smuggling, and to justify them in their own 
minds in both parts of it, the authors of such a project could not have 
been more successful. There was the greatest inducement to distil 
in opposition to the Ferintosh monopoly, and to smuggle along the 
whole line of the boundary ; and as there was not a shadow of rea- 
son or justice in either restriction, there could be no moral restraint 
upon even the most moral of the people. No surveillance of excise- 
men could stop either practice ; and thus “ The Gauger,” as he was 
called, in general consulted his advantage and safety in letting them 
distil and smuggle away, and going for his salary on collection days, 
but never carrying a single penny to the public revenue. The office 
of Gauger was thus a little sinecure for any one that could command 
a small patronage; and if any of the race attempted todo his duty, woe 
was tohim. The way were not a cruel people, but they cared not 
what tricks they played upon an intermeddling exciseman; and if 
such captured an illicit still or a quantity of smuggled whisky he 
never felt the last of it. Government at length bought up the mono- 
poly and abolished the boundary, but these remained till the habits of 
the people had been cslttvands nor was it till the last revisal of the 
law that the axe was laid to the root of this most corrupting system. 
So much for the former state of the excise in the highlands; and 
now for the particular case of John Rose. 

‘‘ John Rose the Gauger” was a name so detested in a certain 
large and lovely strath of the highlands, little known and seldom vi- 
sited by the people of the south, that the women terrified their babies 
to sleep by the mere mention of it. John was in some way related 
to, or patronized by, a certain great man. He had been educated 
for the Scottish church, but whether from imitating the mystic ser- 
pents of the Egyptians or from what other cause we know not, he 
became what Meg Merrilies styles Dominie Sampson “a Sticket 
stibbler,” or as the French render it un Pretre Assassinée, and so he 
became a Gauger. He had influence, he had ambition; and thus 
there was “no reason” why he should not become a supervisor, a 
collector, a commissioner of excise, before he was gathered to his 
mother, the only patent branch of his pedigree. 
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Only one other element was wanted,—namely, zeal, and this John 
Rose was determined to supply. His début was in a sea-side village, 
where he got renown by capturing some half-dozen tubs of Schei- 
dam from the fisherwomen and boys, eschewing the Dirk Hatte- 
raiks of the time, though an inward dread of their vengeance in- 
duced him in the day of praise for his prowess to throw out a hint 
that if appointed to a Highland division he would trounce the Rories 
to some tune. He was taken at his word, and appointed Gauger of 
Glenazure, the district formerly alluded to, whose Gaugers from 
their first appointment had always been upon every collecting-day 
always coming for money, but never bringing any; and there John 
Rose, quoting his college exercises, prophesied that he would have 
to say, 

“*Exegi monumentum ere perennius ;” 


or, as the learned translate it, would have to boast, on quitting the 
Highlands in exalted state, that he had 


** Eaten a mountain harder than brass.”’ 


Glenazure, which was to be the field of John Rose’s glory, had 
long been famous, or infamous if the term is better liked, for the pro- 
duction and the distribution of whisky, for the quality of which we 
can vouch, as in the strength of its inspiration we have climbed many 
a mountain, although we will not certify that Gauger ever said Bene- 
dicite, or its opposite, in presence of the still. Situated midway be- 
tween the two seas, and producing in the sheltered spots most excellent 
crops of Bere or Bigg, the materiel was thus abundant, there was, as 
we said, no moral restraint, and the fastnesses of the neighbouring 
heights were impregnable to all ordinary excisemen. Each end of 
the strath commanded a market ; the sides of it were gauger-proof 
for their whole length, the upper extremity was nearly the same ; 
residence for such a person within the strath was perilous, and visits 
from the lower end could not be made unobserved. The length 
may be some fifteen or twenty miles, and the breadth of the flat 
bottom, with a beautiful river twining through its extent, some fifteen 
or twenty, and not very much elevated above the level of thesea. Its 
south-western direction opens it to the most powerful influence of 
the summer’s sun, and lofty mountains, some of them full four thou- 
sand feet above the tide-way, yet grassy on the very summits, shel- 
ter it from the angry north, and give evidence of a climate which, 
in the summer at least, is not excelled in any part of the island. 
Then, the immediate banks, varying in height from five hundred to a 
thousand feet, composed in one place of wild and beetling precipices, 
hanging mass over mass, rent into caves, and festooned with plants upon 
every little ledge, and in another place rich with verdant copse, in- 
terspersed with trees of a larger growth, while between these oc- 
curred a steep bank of purple heather and tall fern, with here and 
there a sloping glade of rich pasture. ‘Then the descent of rills, rivu- 
lets, and rivers, leaping in cascades or thundering in cataracts from the 
uplands, especially on the bank exposed to the morning sun, give life 
and spirit to the whole. Still beyond these an extensive forest of 
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stately pines, furnishing most excellent timber, and growing in the 
season with every berry which can refresh the parched lip on a high- 
land height, extends, or did extend, over thousands of acres, and ter- 
minates mountain woods in sheep walks of no inconsiderable value. “ 
. Such: was, and must be still, the character of that part of Scotland 
in which John Rose the Gauger essayed to vanquish rock and morass 
and mountain, and men as steeled and as stubbornly true to nature 
as they. This was, this must still be, the characters of Glenazure, in 
which during the heat of summer, when the winds of heaven were 
in deep sleep on the. hills, and not even the aspen quivered by the 
river’s brink, the little streamlet, a mighty flood in the autumnal 
rains, stole gurgling under the verdant copse, until in some sheltered 
nook a projecting mass of “the granite of ages” (it is really schistus 
or gneiss, but never mind) scattered it into ten thousand jets, each 
broken into an ever-falling chain of pearly drops,— 


**O, qui me gelidas,” &c.,— 


no eye can be upon you here, so strip thee to the simple man, and 
enjoy nature’s own shower-bath, after which you may bound up the 
mountain as fleet as the roe. But where is John Rose all this time ? 
Ay “that’s the question, or rather the two questions,” as McGuffog 
says. 

Well, when John Rose came into this Eden of wild nature, the un- 
suspecting people distilled their whisky at whatever place they found 
most convenient; and ‘the auld laird” winked at their doings, and 
made others wink; for he got larger and better paid rents, and the 
people were satisfied and so was he. But in the + aha of time, the 
old laird paid the old debt, the heir was a minor in a distant part of 
the country, and the estates were under the management of jan 
Edinburgh “doer,” who “did for” the young laird; but the wheel 
has come full circle, all the “doing gang” are now “done for,” and 
the wind now whistles merrily over many a fair manor of Scotland, 
where it moaned dismally during that long period when that hopeless 
end of the island was compelled to build its monument in that den of 
depravity, the Modern Athens. 

‘Thus unsuspecting and unprotected were the people of Glenazure, 
when John Rose came upon them like “a thief in the day.” The 
very first week, he seized half a dozen of stills, took a considerable 
quantity of whisky, wasted many hogsheads of wash, and burned 
unmeasured quantities of malt. His fame soon reached his superiors 
in the excise; and its opposite ran through Glenazure like wildfire. 

But this first professional harvest was also the last to John Rose ; 
for whenever he took his journey along the strath, the warning, 
“‘ Here’s John Rose the Gauger !” was telegraphed before him, and 
he not only could find nothing to seize, but nobody would supply 
him with any thing either for love or for money. Thus, on the 
burning days of a Glenazure summer,—and any one who has felt 
them can certify to the excess of their temperature above the average 
of the West Indies,—John Rose had to carry his own flask, and after 
a panting pull, kneel down at “the fountain of the tuft,” or, as the 
learned may translate the Gaelic, “the well of life,” and convert his 
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own stomach into a grog jug; or if he was hungry, and the contents 
of his “‘ haversack” out, he might follow the old custom, and after 
“a drink of the well” take “a bite of the brae.” But John Rose was 
a man of resource; and when he found that his eyes could guide him 
to no more seizures, he set about cultivating his nose; which he ac- 
tually rendered more acute than that of a blood-hound, as he actually 
practised until he could find a single bottle of whisky concealed in 
the heather any where within the distance of a mile. This perfec 
tion of nose would of course find out a still at five miles; and thus 
John Rose again entered the glen with a new power of which the 
ay could have no knowledge, and against which they could have 
no defence. 

The first ‘dead point” which he made, was at the foot of Hss nan 
Phitheach, one of the most romantic of the water-falls, and one which 
is defended by the triple array of rifted rock, tangled wood, and 
falling water. Onward he scrambled upon the slot, and actually 
saw the blue smoke, and heard the voices of the persons who were 
engaged in the business of distillation ; but there was a curtain of rock 
overhanging the leap of the fall, which he had to get round upon very 
narrow et 4 slippery footing. No matter, at that time, when the 
hope of the Scottish exchequer, now wisely abolished, was bright in 
the mind’s eye, the aspirant would dare mony things. So, graspin 
the rock, John Rose attempted to swing round, but his foot slippesh 
and he was at the bottom of the fall in an instant, bathed supra atque 
infra to his heart’s content and a little beyond. The depth of water 
saved him from any thing harder than his own bones, and he at the 
same time rose buoyant, in consequence of that beautiful law of na- 
ture which ordains that that which has an inherent impulse to rise 
upwards can never sink downwards, John Rose “ rowed his state 
with oary feet” to the most convenient bank of the pool; the sun soon 
dried him; and he reached his abode silent as to the result of his ad- 
venture. Finding that he was so hopeless on the left bank of the 
river, it struck Jaa Rose that by “ going to the right” he at least 
should not “go wrong.” Wherefore, he “saddled him,” not his “ass” 
but his pony, and forth he fared to the elevated moors on the other 
side. There his nose caught the gale in very brief time, and he was 
onward upon the scent of a still and “no mistake.” But upland 
moors are treacherous places, where rains are frequent and heavy, 
and there is no drainage save by evaporation through the air of 
heaven. But John was above thinking of such matters, and so he 
dodged along until he saw, or thought he saw, the blue smoke of dis- 
tillation curling from behind a little clump of stunted birch trees on 
the opposite height. Then, onward he spurred or kicked (for the 
mode is not registered) his piece of cattle, till at one step it sunk 
belly-deep and was‘quite inextricable; and John Rose alighting was 
soon up to the cleft in the same mire, and quite as fast and sure as 
the pony. The people of Glenazure had compassion upon both man 
and beast; and so John and his pony were speedily delivered from the 
mire by men that came he knew not from whence, who, having con- 
ducted him to another part of the hill, left him and went he knew 


not whither. 
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Being again mounted, he rode this way and that way, carefully 
avoiding every appearance of a bog until the day, which was none 
of the + oe wore to its close, and the last long shadow of the peak 
was unseen upon the moor; still he rode, and rode gallantly, till he 
came to a well head, which he deemed might be unsafe footing for 
his beast. There was kindly herbage there however, and he left it 
to refresh its stomach, while he proceeded upon the scent of illicit 
distillation which had again saluted his well-tutored nose. There 
was no air stirring, and so he could not judge whether the odour 
came from any one point of the compass or from all points at once, 
so he beat about upon the increasing odour, till the earth gave way 
under him, and he was precipitated headlong into its bowels before 
he could recover his astonishment, the gripe of a giant was upon his 
collar, a terrible visage, even the description of which any single 
language would have broken down, and of which it can only be 
said, in the Cerberian strength of the language of Drummond, ‘ In 
faciam girnavit atrox,” and the voice of a Stentor thundered 
through both ears to the innermost fastness of his redoubtable cra- 
nium, ‘Are you Shone Rose t’a gaager?” John stared wildly round : 
the place was a Pandemonium, the smoke almost solid, the inmates 
of no earthly type ; and it wanted only a little imagination to make 
John Rose fancy that he had fallen farther than living man could fall. 
But the hope of the commissionership came strongly to his aid, and 
he faltered out “Ye—es” “Tit any boty saw you come in?” “N—oo.” 
*T’en tam t’a one shall saw you go out;” and with that the lurid glare 
of the whisky-making fire burned on the blade of a skein dhu, and 
the spirit of John Rose the Gauger fainted within him, while his 
carcase sunk endlong on the floor. 

When he came to his recollection, or, to speak more correctly, 
when his recollection came to him, he found his wife busy in extri- 
cating him from a sack into which he had been put by the men of 
the moor, and carried home on the back of his own pory, which 
was standing by, washed from the contamination of the bog, and as 
mild asa lamb. He felt his head, it was still on his shoulders; his 
skin too was scrateh-free; and death had again got the “go-by ;” 
but with all this good fortune John Rose had inward bodings, that 
never again could he hunt for stills on the moors of Glenazure. But 
fortune, good or bad, ‘‘never rains but it pours,” an early hour of the 
day brought a letter, which, after sundry complimental expressions, 
contained these words: ‘‘ Would the zealous and faithful servant of 
Our Sovereign Lord, the King, exchange to the extreme west of the 
Scottish mainland 2?” He was delighted, at once agreed, and in less 
than a week he was journeying to his new locality, to the great joy 
of the folks of Glenazure and of himself. 

In those days there was a certain lugger-rigged vessel, which 
visited the Hebrides, and lone parts of the west coast of the Highlands 
every summer. It was called An Torc, the hog, because it rode 
gunwale in, and the deck bristled as for battle. The commander 
was Dhomuil Spaignach, of whom there is a tale worth telling ; and 
he came from Jersey, but somehow or other the embouchure of the 


Loire was always in his way, and he lost his cargo of pea-jackets and 
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night-caps, and replaced it with Nantes, Bourdeaux, and sundry other 
matters, choke up to the beams of An Torc. There was a revenue 
cutter in those seas; but it was a kindly cutter, Old Bunting, as he 
was called, stood by the glass; and having looked starboard till he 
knew what was what, he gave the word, “ Run up the bunting ;” then 
he looked larboard and after a while the word was given, ‘‘ A strange 
sail on the lee-bow, bear away.” The helm was down in an in- 
stant, and the wind was not hauled till the longitude and nearly 
the latitude of Ireland was made. Meanwhile An Tore did not 
lie like a log ; Dhomuil knew the bunting and what todo. We have 
tasted the Nantes and Bourdeaux in the house of—Non mi ricordo, 
Deputy Lieutenant, and Captain and Adjutant of the local troops ; 
and they were excellent, and no question asked. Commodore Bunt- 
ing never got a second sight of the sail on the lee-bow, and as little 
did he ever see An Torc, when he again made the land; but he 
always had his grog, and a bottle of good claret for a friend. 

This had gone on for many years; and as the cutter had been 
able to do nothing on the high seas, it was resolved to “ tackle” An 
Tore, when high and dry onthe beach; and the extreme west point 
was the chosen spot, and John Rose the chosen man. 

A brother officer was appointed to assist John Rose, and the local 
militia were instructed to support the Gaugers in case of need, a work 
to which the militia had not the best will in the world. All were in 
readiness for the seizure ; but the scouts reported that An Tore was 
“ floating with all ready, and the wind fair, and would to a certainty 
be off on the least display of a martial array.” Canute the Great 
could not stop the flow of the tide, and how could John Rose roll 
back the flood 2. There was nothing for it but to wait the movement of 
the moon ; and thus the militia were ordered to pile arms and wait 
behind a copse until the concerted signal should rouse them to arms 
and to their mettle. This being duly arranged, John Rose and his 
companion set out to reconnoitre An Torc, quite sure that they would 
be, as the scouts had assured them, received as friendly visitors. 

Their reception confirmed this: the plank was laid for them; Dho- 
muil himself handed them over the rails; and the “ running” of the 
cargo went on the same as if there had not been a Gauger or a local 
militia-man in Argyllshire. 

John Rose outwardly admired all that he saw, and was inwardly 
making his inventory. There was a pretty little cask slung abaft the 
mast, with a silver crane in the end, and a little silver jug suspended 
by achain of the same. ‘ What could be in that little cask?” The 
means of knowing stared them in the face; and by some magic, a 
camp-stool touched each of the Gaugers behind, The flexures of 
their bodies obeyed the gentle invitations; and John Rose instinc- 
tively took the jug, turned the crane, and out flowed the contents of 
the little cask. Smack went the lips of John Rose, and smack went 
the lips of his companion, again and again, and yet again—and an- 
other time,—for in such cases arithmetic is out of the question, 
Their valour rose. Seize An Torc! hey forthe signal. Alas! their 
heels rose, but not their heads ; they were “ oblivious,” and carried 
below. Presto! the last tub was run, the tide rose, the land breeze 
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came on, and in brief space the Atlantic was ‘speaking Dutch” at the 
bows of An Torc. The two Gaugers awoke skaithless on the wide sea: 
fear held them mute; Dhomuil treated them kindly, stood across 
the Bay of Biscay, and giving them five pounds in dollars, landed 
them at Corunna. By the pilotage of a Highland student going to 
Salamanca they reached Oporto; thence to London; and there 


ends the story of “ John Rose the Gauger.” 


THE WANDERING JEW’S TALE. 


List awhile, and I will tell 
Crimes that caus’d a doom so fell 
As that which curses me : 
Know, then, that as we led afar 
The Saviour unto Golgotha, 
Where, as the ban of all our race, 
The cross was rear’d tow’rds heay’n’s face, 
(Great God! ’tis agony !) 
Spiteful I struck the Lord of lords, 
And added then these scornful words : 
“* King of the Jews, support your tree! 
The vengeance of your blood shall be, 
If this is crime, repaid on me, 
And on my future progeny !” 


Oh! that I’d died upon the spot— 

My name has since become a blot, 
And I a wand’rer lonely ; 

For I, of all the scatter’d race, 

Shall never see my Maker’s face, 
As I was branded only. 

Long will the calm unruffled look 

Of Jesus, when my curse he spoke, 
Dwell in my tortur’d soul ; 

A sense of long and lasting care, 

Years of unutterable despair, 
Prophetic thrill’d the whole 

Of my still agonizing heart— 

For life and r must never part! 

I’d scoff’d him in the judgment-hall, 

My voice was loudest of them all, 
My words were most severe ; 

I’d seen him scourg’d until the blood 

Well’d from his deep wounds in a flood ; 

And then to taunt him had I stood 
The lowly Saviour near ! 

*Twas I that urg’d when Pilate’s breast 

Ideas of mercy once express’d— 
*Twas I that urg’d and cried, 

Loudest amid ten thousand tongues, 

Heaping upon him wrongs on wrongs, 
“ He must be crucified !” 
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When I had spoke, a silence dread 
Upon the multitude was shed, 
And then a murmuring hum, 
Like distant thunder, ’gan arise, 
Increasing till a thousand cries 
Shook the blue canopy of skies, 
And struck the Roman dumb ! 
To mercy still was he inclined— 
*Twas then I hardened Pilate’s mind, 
"Twas then again J cried— 
I know not what thus urged me on, 
To speak against the Almighty’s Son— 
“‘ He must be crucified!” 
There was a hum when I spoke first, 
But now ten thousand voices burst 
Upon the deafened ear ; 
A prince of the Sanhedrim I, 
And ruling chief of Nephtali, 
How had I cause to fear? 
’T was pressing on towards Calvary, 
He, whisp’ring, spoke the words to me— 
“Stay, unbeliever—scoffer—stay, 
And tarry till the judgment-day !” 
As thunderbolt upon my head, 
I felt the sentence Jesus said! 


Where could I rest my recreant head ? 

I sought a place my tears to shed. 

“*To live for ever—ne’er to die— 

To linger—live eternally!” 

Such were my thoughts as I madd’ning rov’d 
Amid the fair scenes that I once had loved; 
A figure passed—it was brother— 

Dearer to me there lived no other, 

And in his love I thought my grief to smother ; 
But horror gathered in his eye, 

And from his lips escaped a cry 

That told the deepest agony ! 


He cried and sank upon the ground ; 
{ kissed his cheek and bathed his brow; 
Methinks I see his horror now :— 
Cold dews his paly forehead bound ; 
I tried to fan his parting breath, 
And keep him from the jaws of death ; 
But when I knew he was no more, 
Wretched, my very clothes [ tore : 
Agonizing, on my head 
Ashes I profusely spread ; 
Though useless—passing vain for me 
Would ashes or would sackcloth be, 
For I must live eternally! 


When morning dawned, I woke to roam, 
And hurried to mine ancient home ; 
There did I pass a mirror gay, 

That stood conspicuous in my way; 

I looked to see if man might trace 
Aught of my sorrow in my face ; 
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If the dread lightning, in its flashes, 
Had seared within, or fired to ashes 

All that without and visible lay— 
Great God! I fainting turned away ; 
Upon my burning brow is spread 

A scorching cross of fiery red! 

Not Sinai, when the seer beheld 

The face of heaven’s high King unveiled, 
Shot redder lightnings from its brow 
Than are the flames that mark me now! 
** Alas! my brother !” was my cry, 

“* This—this indeed is infamy! 

This is the ban of heaven on me, 

And this inflicted death to thee !” 
Quickly I bound the fatal mark, 

And wrapt around this covering dark. 
Years passed on years—matters not how— 
And ne’er have | unveiled my brow, 
Except my vengeance to display 

Upon the Roman’s darkest day, 

When Alaric stirred up the fray, 

For hatred did I owe to them— 

They stormed and burnt Jerusalem! 


Alas! how dimly set the sun, 
And murky rose the shades of night 
O’er Sion, when the day was done, 
That told the issue of the fight. 
Jerusalem ! and had their doom 
Already to thy people come? 
And were the Roman eagles spread ? 
Those eagles hovered o’er thine head! 
How often would thy slaughtered king 
Have gathered thee beneath his wing ; 
But thou hadst scorned the power that gave 
For thee Messiah to the grave ! 


I marked where meteors hovered high, 
And dire portents along the sky ; 
Then said I to the wretches near, 
“* Fly to the mountains of Judea, 
And bid them fall upon your head ; 
Seek Herman and Amana’s height, 
Let Masada veil ye in night, 
And spare you sorrows infinite !” 
Thus was fulfilled what Jesus said. ; 
There was an universal sound 
That echoed all the city round, 
Ere it was levelled with the ground— 
The murmuring of despair ; 
For on the welkin’s face were seen 
Such things as never yet had been, 
Whole armies in the air! j 
And on the sod the wrath of God 
Did level and destroy 
Those walls once blest, by him loved best, » 
His chosen seat of joy! 
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Fair city! how thy princely bowers, 

Thy temple’s gates, and mighty towers, 

Thy glittering tribes, and martial powers, 
Fell by the Roman hand ; 

But few were spared to weep thy fall, 

And I more wretched than them all, 
Outcast of every land! 


I have sought danger, but to try 

In it a sad variety ; 

But, oh! I must not—cannot die! 

And oft my mind essayed to find 
Things ne’er to mortals known ; 

I toiled by night, and to my sight 
Appeared the sophist’s stone, 

With power to turn to glitt’ring ore 

Metals that were as dross before ; 

Yet was my ardent spirit less 

Sated with hardly-earned success 

Than wond’ring alchemist would guess. 


Where be the friends that once were mine? 
Cold—cold within the tomb! 

Cropped as the fig-tree and the vine, 
They singly met their doom ! 

Where is the wife that used to play 
Upon the harp’s wild strings— 

The infants frolicsome and gay ? 
Oh! death has lent them wings ; 

As falls the stately tree of Lebanon, 

Their homes have vanished, and their tents are gone! 
* * * * x 


PARISIANUS. 


eee 


THE PLEASURES OF MEAT SUPPERS. 


He had bound her hands with a strong cord, and she sat passively 
upon a low wooden chair awaiting her fate: her long black hair 
hung damp and matted over her shoulders, and shaded the full sym- 
metry of her unclothed bosom. Though her face was livid, and her 
eye glassy and fixed, with no expression unless that of uttermost despair, 
her transcendent, her almost unearthly beauty seemed unimpaired. 
Ata short distance from this unmoving helpless human form was 
Ferdinand, stooping over the fire, and with his breath fanning the em- 
bers into a blaze. His shirt sleeves were rolled up to his shoulders, 
and every vein of his large muscular arms was swollen almost to burst- 
ing. He was busily engaged in watching the progress of a small iron 
bar, the end of which was thrust among the coals, and was heating to 
ared heat. Presently he turned towards the female, and in a calm low 
tone, frightfully contrasting with the maniac glare of his eye, and 
livid hue of his face, he said, “Augusta; itis nearly ready. Prepare.” 
Though the victim appeared wrapt in a deathlike stupor the words 
of Ferdinand reached her sense. Her features collapsed, her eye- 
lids closed as if to shut out some terrible object, and a shiver con- 
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vulsed her frame. But she spake not. The powers of volition, of 
resistanee, of speech, were dead within her, and her body was a mass 
of still passiveness, of motionless yuu. You might have mur- 
dered her father or torn her infant into living fragments before her 
eyes, and, if even conscious of the deed, she would not have opposed 
it. The misery with which her soul was pesos rendered her 
insensible to the impression of external objects. retchedness was 
concentrated within herself. She was at the point where human 
nature cannot be conscious to a higher state of suffering. Never 
did a form in which lingered a spark of the vital principle wear so 
completely the semblance of death as that of Augusta, when the low 
husky tones of Ferdinand struck like a death sentence upon her ear. 
The man thought her lifeless, for, starting up, he scrutinized her 
features closely, exclaiming, “Ha !—by hell, she is dead, and has 
escaped me.” He seized her wrist, as if to search for a pulsation, 
but dropped the limb with a shudder of horror,—‘ Polluted wretch ; I 
cannot touch thee.” He listened eagerly, but could distinguish no 
sound of respiration, ‘Then she is dead!—Yet let me be sure, 
quite sure. I would not lose my victim: no, no, she is far too pre- 
cious.” A small looking-glass was near; he seized it, applied it to 
her white lips, and after a while withdrew it. With savage glee he 
shouted when he saw the polished surface of the mirror faintly 
dimmed. “Ha, ha! the breath of life is there! right, right, my 
girl, live on yet longer: I have much need of thee. But how goes 
on my brave bit of iron?” he continued, as if speaking to himself ; 
and, returning to the fire, he deliberately kneeled down to examine 
the bar which, for some mysterious purpose, he was heating. 

The apartment was illuminated by no other light than that of the 
embers in the grate. A red glare fell uponthe persons of Ferdinand 
and his victim, leaving the boundaries of the room in deep shadow, 
and producing that peculiar effect which Rembrandt alone knows 
how to convey upon canvass. The harsh dark features of Ferdinand, 
as he bent forward in his unhallowed occupation, sec.ned to quiver 
in their outline, and to yary into all kinds of monstrous forms and 
expressions as the flickering uncertain blaze altered the effects of 
light and shade. Now his countenance was elongated to preterna- 
tural and hideous dimensions; and anon its breadth was distorted 
into some foul shape of which words cannot give a description. 
Then, as the flame subsided for a moment, or shot up with renewed 
vigour, the head would vanish, or diminish, and become undefined, 
like an optical illusion, or the phantom of a sick man’s dream, or 
would dilate and start into dreadful distinctness with some new and 
fiendish characteristic which left its image stamped in horror upon 
the brain. You could have fancied the face to be that of a goule, 
told of in eastern story as feeding upon the corruption of the grave. 

The iron was now glowing. Ferdinand drew it forth with a ghastly 
smile of exultation, even such as we may image to have sat upon the 
grim visage of Milton’s stupendous incarnation of Death, at the mo- 
ment when the monster heard “his famine should be filled.” He 
looked at his victim, and at the instrument as if calculating its effi- 
ciency for his purpose. “The heat may be too fierce,” he muttered. 
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“J would not touch life. No, killing is poor revenge. Wait, wait a 
while. What noise is that ?—music ? oh, truly this is a fit scene for 
music.” The strains were those of a flute: they were soft and 
sweet, like the accents of pity mourning over this scene of frightful 
misery, and essaying to soften the soul of the hardened man, and 
touch his demon ferocity with one recollection of human feeling ; or 
they might have been likened to the voice of an angel exorcising the 
spirit of evil from its unholy tenancy of the image of God in man. 
For a brief time the man of blood paused and listened eagerly to the 
notes, which were those of a wild plaintive French air, now long for- 
gotten, but of exquisite melody: they pierced the heart of Ferdi- 
nand, and rived it with a bitter yet a human anguish. The heated 
instrument fell from his grasp upon the hearth ; he tossed his naked 
arms furiously above his head, and uttered aloud cry. “ Aye, aye; 
torture me!—I hear youin mysoul. I know all: you would tell me 
sHE used to sing that air to me. So she did; and oh! how sweetly 
did she warble it when my weary head rested upon her bosom, till I 
sunk into the sleep of confidence and love. Then she was my wife, 
my hope, my all, she was myself, Oh, if men could read the breasts 
of their fellow men, I would tear open mine before the collected 
world, and ask, did I not love her ?—did I not fold up my seared 
and lonely heart in hers, and with it every hope for happiness? when 
she was blithesome did I not bask in the ray of her smile even as in 
heaven’s own sunshine, and when she pined in sorrow or sickness, did 
I not weep for her tears of blood?—I did, I did; and now she has 
turned my heart to stone, and given my brain to madness. She is a 
harlot.” 

For some fleeting moments recollection admitted a ray of reason, 
a consciousness of Some nature, athwart the darkened brain of the 
maniac. Could he have wept, the progress of crime might yet have 
been stayed. But no; the sluices of tears were parched up by the 
sirocco of frenzy, and the reign of feeling was but during a pause in 
the deadly gust. A fiend “sate heavy on the soul” of the miserable 
man, and rejoiced in commingling the elements of humanity into a 
stormy chaos, of which a fixed purpose of revenge was the predomi- 
nant constituent. 

“ Justice!” said Ferdinand in his former low hoarse tone. “I am 
about to do a deed of justice, and it is meet that the execution of 
justice should have witnesses. Ha! a good principle that! come 
forth then,” and he strode to a distant part of the room. 

It has been said that the circuit of the chamber was in deep shadow, 
but in one corner might be distinguished a bed with dark-coloured 
hangings, which were rent and dragged from their proper position 
as if by a furious struggle, in which one party had tenaciously clung 
to the frail things for help against a powerful and determined foe. 
At least the imagination ah 2 supplied such a cause for their tat- 
tered state, as in perfect consistency with the scene. It was towards 
this bed that from my place of confinement I saw Ferdinand advance. 
In a moment he returned, bearing in his arms a human body, nearly 
naked.. It was that ofa perwicy Sack: youth, apparently not twenty 
years old. The limbs were slight and delicate, but exquisitely 
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moulded, and the skin of surpassing whiteness; together forming a 
remarkable contrast with the dark harshly-lined visage and the stal- 
worth and mighty frame of the man on whose shoulder the body rested 
with a weight seemingly unfelt. 

Ferdinand brought forward the ‘corpse. To my appalled gaze 
the joints appeared still quivering with life, but it was the partial 
litheness of recent death. The murderer placed his dead victim in 
a chair opposite his living prey, and forced the body to assume a sit- 
ting posture. He then ignited a lamp and disposed it so that the 
light should fall directly upon the countenance. I saw that the 
creature had died a death of agony. The features were distorted, 
the eyes protruded far out of their sockets, the tongue was torn from 
its cavity, and rested upon the cheek. Across the throat was a long 
jagged trench, from which the blood had welled in torrents, and let 
forth life. 

I sickened at the spectacle of horror. I writhed ; I madly bit the 
iron fetters which bound me down flat and helpless. I seemed one 
instant to have strength sufficient to burst my bonds, and uproot a 
tree for a weapon, yet on essaying I was damned with the impotence 
of a baby through utter horror. | ground my teeth, and would have 
yelled forth menaces and curses against the homicide, but my tongue 
clave to my palate, and a suffocating sensation impeded utterance ; 
my throat swelled and gurgled, a cold sweat burst forth upon me, 
and [ could not give vent toasound. The fiend knew I was se- 
curely fastened, and he proceeded in his bloody work without heed- 
ing my paroxysms, 

He placed his hand heavily on the shoulder of the female. The 
touch awoke her as from a trance, and she shrunk from its withering 
grasp. She could have crawled into a charnel-house, and crouched 
beneath the rotting remnants of mortality to have escaped the pre- 
sence of that ruthless man only for so long a time as she could have 
prayed to her Creator for forgiveness of her crime, and fortitude to 
endure its punishment. Now her body and soul were alike doomed. 
She could not pray, for her faculties were palsied. She “ cowered 
like a guilty thing” beneath the eye of fire which glared steadily 
upon her without show of mercy or compunction. Her frame was 
rigid with horror, and her dry lips pitt gar if she would have en- 
treated remission. 

* Woman, awake; awake, I say; and for the last time behold thy 
paramour. What! wilt not look upon thy lover, whose dainty girlish 
form thine eye hath so often gloated upon? Yes, one last look,” he 
continued, with a horrible sneer, “‘ one last look of love and farewell. 
See! behold his throat! Is he not beautiful now?’ God! he thrust 
the fingers of one hand into the gaping wound, and with the other 
dragged forward the wretched woman to look closer upon the work 
of murder. Her fixed eye met the ghastly object, but no alteration 
of expression took place in the stony vapid stare with which she re- 
garded it. Even that bleeding form conveyed no fresh idea to her 
mind to increase its full store of misery. 

“ Fear not for life,” muttered Ferdinand; “I do not mean to kill 
thee. Oh, no, I promise that. But look well and look long upon 
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him, Augusta; let thy lover as he now is be the last object thine eye 
has dwelt upon, so that, as thou wanderest blind and helpless through 
the world, thou shalt see his mangled carcase wenger in thy dark- 
ness. And mark, Augusta—fail not to remember, gentle lady, it was 
thou who caused his death—and now for justice.” The monster 
griped his unresisting victim firmly by the nape of her neck; with 
one exertion of his powerful arm.he raised her into an upright pos- 
ture, and supported her weight upon his hip, whilst with the other 
hand he grasped the bar, and with it seared her eyeballs. I heard 
the heated iron hissing in those lustrous orbs which in their living 
speaking beauty might have captivated the sternest soul, and turned 
to pity a heart of nether millstone. I saw the steam of the quench- 
ing bar arising in volumes. I heard the protracted dire shriek of 
the tortured creature. I saw the frantic struggles by which she 
vainly strove to escape from the vice-like hold of her executioner, 
when the extremity of physical agony had restored her paralyzed 
faculties, and, in consequence, the power of muscular motion. I heard 
again the hoarse laugh of the madman reverberating in different 
cadences as from a hundred echoes when the deed was done ; and it 
rung in mine ears like the rejoicings of a hundred fiends. “ Whoo! 
whoo!” howled Ferdinand ; “I thought I should doctor the fainting 
fit.” ) 
Again I laboured to release myself from the terrible bondage in 
which, powerless to afford help, I was doomed to behold this scene 
of blood ; but I could only lacerate my flesh against the links of the 
chains which pressed me down with their huge weight, and restrained 
me by their strength. I could not longer look on and retain my 
senses. Reason tottered— I was fast becoming mad. The scene dis- 
solved like a group of shadows, and I saw nothing but waves of 
blood which floated and dashed before my eyes, and laved me with 
their hideous foam. Yet I felt the hand of the murderer upon me, 
and it was slippery with the gore of bis victims. 

“ Halloo! old fellow; not up yet? Zounds, this is too bad. Come, 
stir your stumps. We are losing the best time for sport. It is past 
five o'clock.” 

“Eh!” [ rubbed my eyes. By the bedside stood my old crony 
Ferdinand Schnapps, the identical hero of my dream, with his fishing 
tackle on his shoulder, and his physiognomy exhibiting considerable 
impatience at my breach of an agreement made the preceding day 
to be ready at five o’clock precisely for the purpose of accompanying 
him to a capital trout stream. But, entre nous, courteous reader, I 
had eaten a meat supper, imbibed certain glasses ,of brandy punch, 
and overslept myself. 

“Eh!” I groaned out. “Is that you, Ferdy? I have had a horrible 
dream. How is Mrs. Schnapps?” 

“Oh little Gusta is quite well; only a trifle sulky. She says mar- 
ried men have no business to get out of bed at such unseasonable 
hours, and run about the country like school-boys. The poor girl 
has not yet got reconciled to the habits of a sportsman; only two 
months married, you know. But come, make haste.” 

Catus. 
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THE VOICE. 
A Sxetrcu.—By Cuartes Dixoy. 
Author of Aber-Merlyn. 


“ Horror of horrors! what his only son ! 
How looked the hermit when the deed was done? 
Not Hell, though Hell’s black jaws in sunder part 
And breathe blue fire, could more assault his heart.”——Parnei. 


Axp what is a sketch ?—Is it but an outline drawn with a few hasty 

ncillings of the brush ?—here a little shade and there a little light: 
but yet withal so perfect a resemblance that the artist can at any fu- 
ture period fill up the blank, and make it start forth a picture full of 
life and colour,—a mere memento as it were of some form he loved 
to dwell upon, a landscape that once pleased his mind; or is it a spe- 
cies of petite histoire, which the modesty of the author (perhaps the 
nature of the case itself) will not permit him to call a “ Tale ;” or, 
on the other hand, his vanity will not allow to be denominated a 
“Story.” ‘To which of these belongs a “ Sketch,” or does it belong 
to either? And although it is a title we see in almost every periodi- 
cal of the present day, it is one of that numerous family that we 
meet with in our daily conversation, which we all comprehend, but 
yet so few of us can with any accuracy describe. 

“Good heavens! what a figure. Confess now that you have 
never seen such a lovely creature before.” 

Such was the ejaculation of my friend, but I must not begin in the 
middle of my sketch, lest I be thought an inhabitant of England’s 
sister Isle. Henry Walter and I had become acquainted with each 
other while studying at the same college; and after we quitted it, 
although our avocations were rather different, time had so cemented 
our friendship that we were always companions in our rambles, I 
might almost say inseparable. He was a man of some property, of 
an agreeable person, and possessed what is more valuable than 
either—delightful and charming manners ; his conversation wasalways 
pleasing, and on any subject that was proposed, he had a greater 
fund of” information than the generality of men. 

I say more valuable, because.I have ever remarked that a man of 
agreeable manners and conversation, even though his figure be not 
elegant or graceful, has much more frequently won the heart of 
womankind, than one who is handsome alone in person, but unadorned 
in the graces of the mind; and the reason is but too obvious. 

I remember once hearing a young lady express her surprise that 
a certain gentleman who was far from the Beau Ideal,—nay, more, to 
whom it would have been a compliment even to have called him plain, 
had gained the regard of a very pretty and accomplished girl, since, 
in her eyes, she said there was nothing at all attractive about him. 
Some months afterwards, when I happened to meet her again, I saw 
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her engaged in deep and earnest conversation with the plain gen- 
tleman, and when I reminded her of her former opinion, she blushed 
deeply, and begged me to forget her hasty and mistaken judgment. 
The following year beheld them a wedded pair.—But to return. 

Walter was an universal favourite among the ladies, and had 
especially ingratiated himself in the good favour of Louisa Denville. 
She wasan exceedingly pretty, but certainly nota beautiful girl; lively 
and full of spirits, she was the soul of the evening over which she pre- 
sided like a guardian spirit; good nature beamed in her smile, and 
destruction was certain to all who came beneath the glance of her 
sparkling eye. Such a girl could not fail to be an object of admira- 
tion, and Walter yielded to the powerful magic that she threw around 
him. The attachment, which on both sides was mutual, was approved 
of by their friends, and the marriage day had been already fixed 
upon at some no distant period. 

But there was one trait in my friend’s character which I must not 
omit to mention, as it exerted no little influence over his fate. He 
was exceedingly variable and unsteady in his disposition ; one moment 
he would be full of spirits, at the next as silent and gloomy as though 
a cloud had come over the spirit of his dream; and this variability 
was but too evident in all his actions. His attachment however to 
Miss Denville had as yet been altogether unmarked by this fickleness 
of conduct. 

We had been taking a stroll in the Park, enjoying the summer 
freshness of the morning, and were on our return igteiawattle when 
we suddenly encountered two ladies, the younger of whom, from her 
likeness and her youth,'was evidently the daughter. Walter was so 
smitten with the slight glimpse, that he proposed we should make 
the same way our own, to whieh I was myself nothing loth, for cer- 
tainly if I have a weakness, it is in admiring a pretty girl. We 
walked on accordingly until we saw them enter their house—yes, 
their house, for our curiosity was not satisfied until we had dis- 
covered who they were, and every particular relating to them. 

Day after day we found ourselves in the Park, and the impression 
that had at first been made on my friend, was not at all diminished 
by the subsequent views he had of her person and figure. We 
had been taking our accustomed walk, and had kei into con- 
versation about our fair acquaintance, when, at some observation that 
fell from my lips, Walter burst forth into that ejaculation of rhapsody 
which I have before stated. 

“Good heavens! what a figure! confess now that you have never 
seen such a lovely creature before.” 

“ As to her figure,” I replied, “ it is certainly very fine, but I can- 
not allow her the palm of beauty ; nay, look at her face, since we have 
entered into an argument on the subject. Her features are certainly 
regular and the tout ensemble is captivating at first, but what expres- 
sion is there—where can you find any soul—any breathing eloquence ? 
without which in my humble opinion no beauty can exist—indeed 
they are the essence of beauty.” 

“You have no taste, begging your pardon,” said Walter rather 
pettishly. — 
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“ But what do you think of her?” 

“To tell the truth,” I replied, “ I should call her a very pretty 
girl, but certainly nothing more.” 

Walter turned up his eyes in evident astonishment at my barba- 
rism, but said nothing. 

“ And yet,” I continued, not seeming to notice him, “ wg pre her 
to be the loveliest girl in Christendom, a point which I strongly 
deny, she can mnie any more to you than she is now. Remem- 
ber, my dear fellow, you are engaged; and to one worth a hun- 
dred such. Surely you would not think of breaking off your union 
with Miss Denville, Smee another appeared to you rather prettier. 
If you do not dismiss this foolish idea which seems to harbour in 
your brain, I shall certainly suppose you out of your senses, and 
order you solitary confinement—and then adieu for ever to all your 
dreams about the Bella Straniera,’"—and I changed the subject. 

My friend was extremely annoyed, and could not but feel the 
truth of what I had said. Menetes I continually took advantage of 
the rights of friendship to talk the matter over with him; and as I 
used to contrast the two together and praise the accomplishments of 
Miss Denville, perchance a feeling of jealousy arose in Ris mind, not 
unmingled with the gratification a man must experience in the pos- 
session of that which excites the envy and admiration of natsthen 
However, be that as it may, my object was attained, for I observed 
that it had made some impression on his mind. 

He had not discontinued his accustomed visits to her house, but 
his behaviour was remarked by Miss Denville to be at times cold 
and distant; and to her frequent enquiries of the cause, he merely 
assigned the prevailing epidemic of the day. This by no means 
satisfied her, and with a woman’s perception she saw but too clearly 
that something weighed upon his mind, which he attempted in vain 
to conceal. This behaviour did not at all diminish, and it formed 
a subject of conversation among many. of the numerous cortége that 
frequented the house. I myself felt very much annoyed at his con- 
duct, especially since it was repeatedly mentioned to me, as his 
friend, and each time did I deny the imputation; but had I not 
thoroughly understood Walter’s character, I should have arrived at 
the same conclusion as the others. However, I trusted he would 
soon come to his senses, and the phantasy which flitted before him 
be altogether dispelled. 

Such caltiened the state of affairs for several weeks, and as the 
period of his marriage approached, Walter appeared more and 
more undecided as to his future conduct. He was a man of the ut- 
most honour and integrity, and I was rejoiced at length to hear him 
express his determination. He was perfectly aware that Miss Den- 
ville was fervently attached to him. He had seen much of the world, 
and knew of what strange materials a woman’s heart is formed,— 
that at times like a child it loves to sport with the gaudiest play- 
thing, and is captivated with the brightest colour, yet at the next 
moment it will fling aside that toy for one more brilliant. 

But he had likewise seen the fairer side, though one less frequent 
to behold, and experience had taught him that ae once a maiden’s 
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love is fixed with first and early affeetion, that, as the needle to the 
pole, she ever turns with delight te one with fondness; and he 
plainly saw, that if he dissolved his union with Miss Denville, it would 
prove fatal to her happiness, if not to her existence, He had 
weighed it carefully in his mind, and it was not without a pang of 
sorrow that he determined to await his approaching marriage, and 
trust that time would heal the wound, and banish from his mind the 
pleasing chimera in which it had fondly but foolishly indulged. 

Time had not lingered in its course; and days and weeks had 
been borne along the many-coloured stream of years. To some had 
they been tinted with all the brilliance of the rainbow, exhibiting, as 
it were, the brightening prospects of the future, in which each saw 
reflected his own happiness. To others the view was sad and dis- 
mal. They looked in vain upon the deepening gloom and tried to 
discover their coming destiny; whichever way they turned, darkness 
prevailed, without one ray of sunshine, one beam of hope, to cheer 
them on their weary voyage. Such had been the case with Walter. 
Though he had firmly fixed his mind, yet had he been unable to 
banish the image of the charmer ; remembrance had awakened with 
all her busy train, and, sporting with his feelings, had conjured up 
its pleasing visions. He had tried to pierce the veil of futurity, and 
strained his anxious eyes to look upon a life of happiness or of 
misery; but, alas! all his efforts were in vain, and nothing but a 
hueless blank presented itself to his gaze. He had so worked up his 
own feelings that he had well-nigh made himself ill; and though his 
countenance tried to wear again the smile with which he had been 
accustomed to welcome his betrothed, yet the endeayour was alto- 
gether fruitless. Miss Denville had often asked me what weighed 
upon his mind, but I had ever avoided a direct answer, and tried to 
buoy up her spirits with the idea that it was merely a temporary in- 
disposition. This, however, only satisfied her for a time, and she 
became more than ever anxious, nay, alarmed, about him. But the 
catastrophe was soon brought to a close. 

It was on a lovely morning towards the close of autumn that I was 
sitting at my breakfast ruminating on the strangeness of Walter's 
conduct, and wondering what would be the issue. I had that morn- 
ing incurred the censure of the satirist, and had become one of the 


“‘ Genus ignavum lecto quod gaudet et umbra ;” 


and I felt much more inclined to be serious than I usually do after 
keeping late hours the previous night ; thus verifying the saying of 
the philosopher, that “pleasure and sorrow cannot exist the one with- 
out the other.” I was thinking how extraordinary it was that though 
he had been so smitter, so desperately in love with the fair one, yet 
he should have never spoken to her—never uttered a single syllable ; 
I am certain, had I been in his place I could not have so commanded 
myself: however, as he had long ceased his wonted perambulation 
in the Park, I expected the happiest results. 

I suppose I had been engaged in some very deep meditation, for I 
was suddenly startled by a tremendous knocking at the door. The 
earliness of the hour precluded the possibility of visitors, and I was 
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asking myself who it could be, when Walter suddenly burst into the 
room, and, without noticing me, threw himself upon the sofa.: «I 
stared at him in astonishment, but, as I knew it would be impolitie to 
interrapt him, I continued silent. 

Suddenly he started up, and, coming to me, grasped me so warmly 
by the hand that I thought-he would have shaken it off. What was 
the matter now ? some new scheme, some vagary had been conceived 
in his fertile brain. He was completely changed from what I had 
last seen him. His face was all sunshine, and the gloom of sorrow 
that had lately overcast his features, was now dispelled by smiles ; 
but he continued ‘silent, and seemed incapable of speaking from the 
excess of his emotion. ? 

“ What is the matter now?” I said, “ for heaven’s sake, tell me.” 

“ Never mind,” he replied—* come, put on your hat.” 

“Ah! I thought, no doubt he wants me to go with him again to the 
Park”—so I suffered myself to be led out. We were proceeding 
along our usual way, when he abruptly turned off in a contrary 
direction. 

“Where are you going to now?” I said. “Have you formed 
some new acquaintance ?”” He made several attempts to speak, and 
at last came out this,—‘‘ Murder most foul !” 

He had gone that morning at an early hour to make a profes- 
sional visit, and, induced by the freshness of the air, had preferred 
going on foot. As he was proceeding, he saw immediately before 

im our Park acquaintance walking with her younger sister. As his 
way lay in the same direction, he followed very patiently, until he 
saw them enter a shop; when all the violence of his passion returned 
with tenfold vigour, and he could not resist the temptation of enter- 
ing likewise, and speaking, even though they were but a few words. 
The opportunity was certainly favourable to him, so he forthwith 
entered and began amusing himself by looking over some engrav- 
ings that were lying on the table, until he saw the shopman had 
gone to fetch something that he wanted. Then did he screw : p his 
courage, and, with a palpitating heart, paid her some high-flown 
compliment. These were the first words he had ever spoken to 
her. They were likewise the last. 

She was looking exceedingly pretty. The reviving freshness of 
the morn had sent the colour to aes cheeks and covered them with 
roses. Her light brown hair was braided in a most becoming man- 
ner, her dress too was peculiarly elegant, and set off her figure, 
which was certainly very fine, to advantage. Well—Walter was 
gazing earnestly in her face, which had been tinted with a deeper 
dye since he had spoken to her. He was expecting an answer from 
her lips with the same anxiety as though his existence bad depended 
on it,— ‘ 
** When silence then the beauteous angel broke, 

The voice of music ravish’d as she spoke,”’ 

Such a result did he expect, as her gentle mouth was opened ;_ but 
instead of the soft silvery accents which, with a lover’s devotion he 
had looked for—instead of the tender and mellifluous strains that he 
had so often listened to in imagination—her words sounded like the 
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twangling jargon of a Chinese pundit! indeed like the unhallowed 
voice itself of the nasal organ! What an unexpected blow! Walter 
stared at her with unfeigned astonishment. He looked, as the 
French have it, avec grands yeur. He felt a sickening creep over 
him, a dizziness in his head, and, obeying the impulse of nature, 
rushed out of the shop. He made his way running, rather than 
walking, to my house, had thrown himself on the sofa, and buried 
his face in his hands, lost in abstraction. What followed, I have 
related. I could not avoid smiling at the absurdity of the affair, 
that such a little occurrence should have banished from his mind the 
dreams with which he had been feeding his imagination for the last 
two or three months—-that the love which he professed should be 
altogether dispelled by the sound of a voice not so harmonious in its 
tones as he expected. But some one has said that “ discord is har- 
mony not understood.” This may be true in the theory, but cer- 
tainly not in the practice ; and true it is, that Walter would not admit 
such plausible reasoning. A sudden light seemed to have broken 
upon his benighted senses, and diffused a gleam of sunshine over his 
scattered faculties. 

His affection for Miss Denville returned with double ardour ; and 
it was to her house we were proceeding as he narrated this extraor- 
dinary adventure. 

His meeting with her was very different from that she had lately 
experienced. Instead of the former cold and distant manner, he was 
now all kindness and affection; and the tenderness with which he 
greeted her, more than repaid her for her past uneasiness. She 
observed the sudden transition, but tried in vain to read the riddle. 
She looked to me with earnestness, as though inquiring if this change 
were really unaffected. [ nodded my assent, and almost immedi- 
ately afterwards left then to themselves; for I knew that in the 
present state of affairs my company could easily be dispensed with ; 
especially as they had so much ‘to talk over and communicate with 
each other. 

In the evening Walter called upon me, and asked me asa particular 
favour to be with him the next morning at an early hour. I con- 
gratulated him on the present aspect of affairs, and promised to be 
punctual. 

Having arrived at his house, I was surprised to find a post-chaise 
waiting at the door, and when I inquired the reason of its being 
there, he informed me he was going off that very morning with 
Miss Denville, and had requested my presence at the marriage 
ceremony. We immediately drove to the house of a mutual friend, 
where we found the bride awaiting us. I asked him what she her- 
self had said to this peremptory way of proceeding, and he told me 
that when he first mentioned it to her the previous evening, she 
firmly refused to comply with his request; but he had exerted all 
those arts which man can employ when it suits his purpose, and had 
succeeded in gaining her consent. Ske had, however, written to her 
father, and I was entrusted with the letter, and empowered to explain 
the matter to him more fully. 

The ceremony was performed within the church of Hanover 
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Square ; and, though there were no trains of bride-maids assembled, 
no thronging of gay and gaudy friends, yet was the marriage quite 
as happy, and certainly more impressive, than if crowds of noble and 
titled relations had swept along the aisle of the sacred edifice. 

The bride looked ex¢eedingly beautiful, and the virgin blush of 
modesty that o’erspread her features, imparted a beauty and a grace 
which almost made me envy my friend the possession of such a 


jewel. 

’ Three years have elapsed since their marriage, and their affection 
has not at all been diminished by the rude hand of time, but rather 
nurtured by it. ‘The bride is still as blooming, and the rosy paleness 
of her cheek as pure, as on the day of her union. 


What more canI say? What more would you have ? 


‘* Time and tide had thus their sway, 
Yielding, like an April day, 
Smiling noon for sullen morrow, 
Tears of joy for hours of sorrow!” 


SONG.—THE SWEET GENNESEE. 


By the Author of the “ Bridal of Naworth.” 


O’sr the wilds of the west the last sunbeam was streaming, 
And sad was my heart on a far foreign shore, 

A star o’er my own native island was beaming— 

That island alas! I could ne’er visit more. 


How bright was the scene, but I marked not its splendour, 
My spirit was far, far away o’er the sea ; 

And I sank in remembrance too fond and too tender,— 
Oh! sad were my thoughts by the sweet Gennesee. 


The gay blooming sumach, the vine, and the myrtle, 
Above me in wreaths of wild beauty were spread ; 
And soft was the soul-breathing note of the turtle, 
And sweetly the zephyrs sighed over my head. 


A thousand bright wings of rich plumage were glowing, 
And soft though the strain of the minstrels might be, 

I heard not their notes, for my heart was o’erflowing 
With grief, in my exile by fair Gennesee. 


But bright as the beam on the fair river streaming 

Was the glance which dispell’d from my eyelid the tear, 
And sweet as the music we hear in our dreaming 

Was the voice of Louisa which thrill’d in my ear. 


As the vapours retire from the charms of the morning, 
So vanished my sorrows, Louisa, from thee ; 

A world of new beauties the wild wood adorning,— 
Qh! how could I part from the fair,Gennesee ? 


Too fleeting our raptures, too soon I departed, 

Repose was denied to a wand’rer like me; 

And now through the world I may roam broken-hearted, 
And sigh for Louisa and sweet Gennesee. 
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The Philosophy of Instinct and Reason. By J. Srzvenson Busunan, 
M.D., F.L.S. Edinburgh, A. and C. Black; London, Longman 


and Co. 

WE cannot but congratulate the literary and scientific public on the addition 
to their stores of Dr. J. S. Bushnan’s work, which will be found well worthy 
of their serious consideration. The author professes philosophical opinions 
with regard to natural pe § and natural phenomena, which differ entirely 
from those suggested by Lord Brougham and other eminent writers of the 
past and present century. He makes use, however, of the best mode of im- 
parting to his readers the force of his arguments, by avoiding all metaphysical 
sophisms, and by adopting in their stead physiological demonstrations, facts, 
inductions, and deductions. We are of opinion that he possesses a vast 
knowledge both of the human and animal anatomy and physiology, and that 
his researches on both those useful branches have been extensive and success- 
ful. According to the author of this truly interesting treatise we have imbibed 
from the vulgar, or rather from philosophers, the prejudice, First, that the 
lower animals do not require reason, and therefore do not possess it; but are 
only guided by definite instincts. Secondly, that man, being destitute of any 
oe definite instincts to guide him, and requiring a full share of reason, at 
once to direct him to the accomplishment of his wishes, and to minister to 
the other and more important ends for which he was created, has been, on 
these accounts, endowed with this faculty. This, however, must not be the 
legitimate way of disposing of the question ; and we are not to assume that 
brutes are actuated by instinct alone, and man by reason, if we wish to make 
a good use of our reasoning faculty. We ought to consider with a patient 
scrutiny what are the conditions of an instinctive, and what those of a reason- 
able, action, whether of brutes or of man, and.then draw our conclusion. 
Here we will let the author speak for himself. 


“‘ As it appears to us, then, an instinctive action is one which, however di- 
rectly it may minister to some important end, is performed without any con- 
sciousness, on the part of the agent, of that end; which is effected as perfectly 
the first time it is attempted as at any subsequent period, and which is quite 
unsusceptible of any adaptation to particular emergencies: while a reasonable 
action, on the contrary, is one which always implies a consciousness, on the 
part of the agent, of the end in view; which becomes only progressively per- 
fect, and which is capable of being variously modified according to existing 
circumstances. 

“‘ Now, can it be reasonably doubted, but that many of the actions, both of 
the lower tribes of animals and of man, are referable respectively to both 
these heads; or affirmed, that there exists any primary and essential distinc- 
tion, on‘the one hand, between the principle which directs the young chick to 
pick up grain the instant it is hatched, and that which prompts the new-born 
infant to draw milk from the nipple of the mother the first time it is applied 
to it; or, on the other, between the principle which actuates an old bird in 
its manifest stratagems, either in the pursuit of advantage, or the shunning of 
danger, and that which guides an experienced man, in his various measures 
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towards either the attainment of good or the avoidance of evil? In the two 
former cases, there is no consciousness on the part of the animal that the ali- 
ment taken is to repair the waste of the body; the action of taking it is per- 
formed as perfectly the first time it is attempted, as it could have been after a 
long course of experience and instruction; and it is invariably the same. In 
the two latter, on the contrary, the animal has a distinct consciousness of the 
object in view; he becomes, by experience, better and better acquainted with 
the most effectual means of attaining this object; and he can change or 
modify his measures, in proportion as such a change or modification seems 
requisite. We conclude, therefore, that, while some of the actions of the 
inferior tribes of animals are instinctive, others spring from reason ; and again, 
that, while some of the actions of man are the result of reason, others spring 
from instinct,—the only difference appearing to consist in this, that, in brutes, 
the great majority of the actions are instinctive, while, in man, the great ma- 
jority of the actions are rational; and that, in him, the faculty of reason very 
far surpasses, not in kind, but in degree, the same faculty in brutes.” 

With regard to instinct and reason, and their natural difference, the author 
remarks, that by some philosophers it has been believed that there is no real 
distinction between them—that insfinct is but an infertor degree of reason, or, 
what amounts to the same thing, that reason is but a superior degree of in- 
stinct, that, according to Hume, the experimental reasoning itself, on which the 
whole conduct of life depends, is nothing but @ species of instinct or mechani- 
cal power that acts in us unknown to ourselves, and in its chief operations is 
not directed by any such relations or comparisons of ideas, as are the proper 
objects of our intellectual faculties; that, according to Darwin, all the instinct- 
ive actions are nothing but intellectual operations lower or higher, according to 
the less or more elevated rank of the animal. However, as it would be almost 
impossible to impart to our readers a just estimate of the judicious views and 
interesting facts put forth by Dr. S. S. Bushnan, in illustration and confirma- 
tion of his philosophical tenets in a short review of his work, we must recom- 
mend to them its perusal, certain as we are that they will be highly pleased 


with the style and reasoning of the author, even when they must differ from 
him in his opinion. 


The Ninth Bridgewater Treatise. A Fragment. By Cuartes 
Baspacr, Ese. 8vo. pp. 242. Murray. 


On reading the title of the present Fragment of Professor Babbage, we were 
at first surprised ; but on perusing the preface we cannot impute, either to the 
author, or to the publisher, any improper motive. The work is divided into 
fourteen chapters, which are followed by an appendix containing thirteen 
notes. Professor Babbage has been led to publish his fragment in order to 
promote the object of the late Earl of Bridgewater, who, by his will and tes- 


- tament, invested in the public funds 8000/., and directed that this sum should 


be employed for the writing, printing, and publishing of works “On the 
Power, Wisdom, and Goodness of God, as manifested in the Creation.” We 
concur with the author, “that the publication of the well-paid-for Bridge- 
water Treatises has not fully answered either the wishes of the testator, or the 
expectation of the public,’ and we are glad that a man who “belongs to no 
profession in which he can hope for advancement, if he successfully advocates 


- one side of the question, or in which his prospects can be injured by candidly 


stating any arguments on the other,’ has spontaneously undertaken to sup- 


‘port that great. basis which precedes all relation, without the certainty of 


reaping a large pecuniary reward. Mr. Babbage is already well known as a 
mathematician; but by the present volume he will acquire the reputation of 


~ a sound natural philosopher, and his work will be highly interesting to all 


those who, being unbiassed by any prejudices, like to reason with a man who, 
fully convinced of the truth he advocates, endeavours to convince his readers 
by argument and deduction. 
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The Progress of Creation considered with reference to the Present 
Condition of the Earth, By Mary Ropers. .Smith,. Elder, 
and Co. 


In the present state of society at large, when the torch of knowledge has 
illuminated the dark abodes of superstition and prejudice, we must not con- 
ceal from the authoress of this religious and educational book our disappro- 
bation of her opinions, “ that the heavens and earth were finished, and all the 
host of them, in six days, and that no theory, however plausible, can be ad- 
mitted in opposition to the Divine Record.” We are convinced that, not- 
withstanding her piety and devotion, she could not be much longer so blind 
if, unbiassed by her former prejudices, she would consult the holy writ as 
commented on by the most learned and religious interpreters of ancient and 
modern Christianity. After having thus candidly addressed a friendly admo- 
nition to the authoress, we think it our duty now to speak of her work, which 
is composed with much industry and skill, and contains some very interesting 
observations ‘vith regard to creation, and not a few striking specimens of er 
taste and talent wherever her imagination is not shatkled by religi reju- 
dices. The engravings which adorn this, in all respects, e little 
volume are well executed, and are representations of the most entertaining 
and useful subjects. 


An Appeal to the Public on the Subject of Railways, By Grorce 
Gopwin, Junior. 8vo. pp.45. Weale. 


Ovr readers must be well aware that we feel a great interest in the success 
of railways ; and, although our voice has been raised more than once to con- 
demn the many absurd speculations that have been set afloat by mere adven- 
turers—schemes whose nature barely admits the possibility of their adoption 
even at an extravagant scale of expenditure, we always desire to show a dis- 
position favourable to all such as regard the railroad system in a practical 
utilitarian point of view,—and we are happy to say that Mr. Godwin is one 
of these. Considering the introduction of railways to be of essential service 
to the commercial and agricultural interests of the country, and conceiving 
also that an increased facility of communication will contribute to the moral 
and intellectual improvement of the whole nation, we feel it a duty to give 
some account of this short but useful statement of the definite advantage de- 
rivable from railroads. Only a hundred and thirty years ago a journey of 
forty miles occupied fourteen hours ; and about fifty years back the journey 
to Birmingham was not accomplished in less than forty-two hours,—whereas 
with our improved coaches on improved roads it is performed in eleven hours, 
and when the railroad comes into operation, will take little more than five 
hours; so that with the power now thought attainable in this—the infant 
state of railroad communication, the speed is more than eight times what it 
was in 1783 :—in other words the distance between London and Birmingham 
is not (or rather, will not be) more than one-eighth of its distance fifty-three 
years ago. So much for the improvement of roads :—but Mr. Godwin will 
speak more to the purpose, if allowed to explain himself in his own words :— 

‘‘ For two or three hundred years, then, the wisest amongst our forefathers 
have laboured to facilitate communication between the various parts of a 
country. They have drained fens, levelled hills, thrown bridges over rivers, 
and filled up valleys, in the face of a continued and resolute opposition, Shall 
we then—who justly boast of our advancement in science, our improvement 
of the arte (an advancement, and an improvement, too, which but for their 
labours we could not have made),—shall we do less ? or have we actually pro- 
gressed so far that our ways do not need mending? Surely not: nor will we 
suppose, that those who now laugh at and ridicule the petitions against’ the 
stage coaches, and against the extension of the turnpike roads, will oppose 
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increased facilities for the transit of those coaches; or, indeed, will fail to as- 
sist im the application of our present scientific knowledge to render greater 
the usefulness of roads and promote rapid intercourse. 

“We think that no demonstration can be needed to prove that a wheel will 
‘roll over a smooth bar of iron much easier than it will move on a loose stony 
road; to say so, indeed—as a road increases in goodness in proportion as it 
is hard and smooth—is only asserting that a good road is better than a bad 
one. A railway (for so, we know, a road, provided with two bars of iron for 
this purpose, would be called) is merely an improved road; and the step from 
Macadamised ways to railways is not so great as it is from the roads in which 
Prince George stuck fast in 1703 to the Macadamised roads of our times. 

“From an early period railways of wood have been used, to facilitate the 
transport of coals and metals from the mine to the vessels by which they were 
to be conveyed to their destination; and even an iron railway was used for 
that purpose at Colebrook Dale as early as 1767. In 1805 steam power 
seems to have been first applied on railways, for the transport of passengers 
and goods from Darlington to Stockton; and at that time the maximum of 
speed attained was, about. eight miles an hour. It was not, however, till 

1830, when a trial of several locomotive engines was made on the Liverpool 
and Manchester Railway, (that proud specimen of modern power and skill), 
that the incredible speed of transport which might be attained on Railways, 
apd the vast advantages. which would result to society from their introduction, 
first glimmered even on the scientific world. Before the construction of that 
work the transit of goods from Manchester to Liverpool (which is the port 
whence is shipped a large portion of the goods made at Manchester, and from 
which, in return, that town receives the raw materials to be worked upon) 
occupied by canal about thirty-six hours. By means of the Railway the 
time is lessened to one hour and three quarters, and the cost reduced, both 
for passengers and goods, nearly fifty per cent.; in consequence of which, in 
the carriage of cotton alone, 20,0001. annually have been saved to the manu- 
facturers. Garden produce and milk, which before had no market, are now, 
by means of the Railway, cheaply and quickly transported to places where 
they are needed, and become of value ; and new sources of wealth and incite- 
ments to industry are thus opened to the poor inhabitants of the interior of 
the country. Coal-pits have been sunk; manufactories established on the 
line ; and much inferior land (in consequence of the facility of transport for 
the produce, and the ease, too, with which manure can be obtained) has been 
taken into cultivation: even Chat-Moss, a wild and dreary bog, through 
which, for some distance, the Manchester Railway passes, and where before 
nothing had been grown, now presents patches of wheat and comfortable re- 
sidences. + BE) 

“‘ If ‘the true criterion of distance be ¢ime,’—and who can doubt it ?—the 
port.of Liverpool and the manufacturing town of Manchester are now hardly 
other than one place; and we will mention a circumstance which occurred 
not long since, to show the immediate convenience and advantage of the rail- 
way to the inhabitants individually, independently of the great benefits which 


* In 1703, when Prince George of Denmark went from Windsor to Petworth to meet 
Charles TIL of Spain, it appears that the journey, which is a distance of about forty 
miles, occupied fourteen hours, althongh those who travelled it did not get out, save 
whén they were overturned or stuck fast in the mire, until they reached their destina- 
tiohs “We were thiow? bit unte, indéed, in going,” says the relator; “ but his High- 
ness’s body Coach wotlld Have buffered very much if the nimble boors of Sussex had not 
frequently ‘poised it,“or- supported it With their shoulders, from Godalming almost to 
Petworth. The dast nine miles-of the way cost us six hours to conquer them.’’ 

+, Chat-Moss was formerly let for about ls. 6d. per acre (peat only was obtained 
from it); it now lets for 30s. The velue of land in the neighbourhood of the Railway 
is said to have doubled since its construction, The same effect bas taken place on the 
Darlington road. 
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all derive from improvements tending to lessen the cost of production. A 
gentleman went to Liverpool in the morning, purchased, and took back with 
him to Manchester, 150 tons of cotton, which he sold, and afterwards ob- 
tained an offer for a similar quantity. He went again; and, actually, that 
same evening delivered the second quantity in Manchester, “‘ having travelled 
120 miles in four separate journeys, and bought, sold, and delivered, thirty 
miles off, at two distinct deliveries, 300 tons of goods, in about twelve hours.” 
The occurrence is perfectly astounding; and, had it been hinted at fifty years 
ago, would have been deemed impossible. 

“‘ At this moment there are in England, it is computed, about fifteen hundred 
miles of railway in progress in various directions, by means of which,—al- 
though it is to be wished perhaps that, in the first instance, the different lines 
had been arranged more advantageously in relation one to another,—a won- 
derfully increased facility of communication will be effected. Among the 
most important of these must be regarded the great lines connecting the 
metropolis with Birmingham, and, through Birmingham, with Liverpool and 
Manchester; with the Midland Counties; with Bristol; and with South- 
ampton; and the important line, although of trifling extent, which will unite 
the greater number of these with the Thames, and with one another, known 
as the “‘ Birmingham, Bristol, and Thames Junction.” We know little of 
the directors of these various lines; we know not at all whether the under- 
takings be conducted economically and wisely—(to these points let the share- 
holders and the public look)—but this we do know, that if properly managed, 
not only will they render all that permanent service to the country which 
we have attempted to show railways must ever yield, but they will afford an 
abundant return for the capital invested. The journey to Liverpool will 
occupy, even in the present state of locomotive science, hardly ten hours! to 
Bristol, five hours ; and to Southampton, three hours.” 


We may also cite the author’s remarks on the moral effects that will pro- 
bably result from the rail-road system; and we are happy to say that they 
perfectly coincide with our own expectations on this head :— 


“There is, however, one point in connexion with railways—one result 
which, from its all-involving importance, demands from us, before concluding, 
a separate notice. We speak of the amazing improvement which will neces- 
sarily be brought about in the habits and morals of the rural population—the 
cultivation of taste, and the diffusion of knowledge, through the general inter- 
communication which will then take place. Knowledge will be disseminated; 
the concentration of intellect and power, now only exhibited in the metropo- 
lis, will be spread abroad indefinitely, and the moral condition of our species 


be immeasurably advanced. 

“If our views then be correct, railways claim earnest support alike from 
the manufacturer and the agriculturist, the man of science, the man of capi- 
tal, and the philanthropist ; and would do so if no other country in the world 
yet knew their advantages. This, however, we must remember, ts not the case, 
Railways are in progress in nearly all the civilized countries of the globe,—in 
France, in Belgium, in Germany, in Russia, and in India. In America, in- 
deed, more than three thousand miles have been constructed; and although, 
so far as excellence and effectiveness are regarded, they may not be compared 
with those which have been formed in England, the rapidity with which all 
this has been carried into execution demands our admiration. To retain our 
pre-eminent position, then, as manufacturers for the world—a position which 
our improved machinery has principally enabled us to maintain so long, in 
spite of our enormous debt, requires that we should double our endeavours to 
increase the facilities of communication throughout the country; and we 
would strongly and sincerely urge every individual of the society to lend his 
utmost aid in establishing and increasing their effectiveness, feeling assured 
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that he would thereby assist, not merely to maintain the prosperity of his 
country, but greatly to increase it.” 


Some doubtless, after reading the above quotations, will set Mr. Godwin 
down for an enthusiast and a visionary. If such persons call him an 
enthusiast, let them know that they cannot pay him a greater compliment ; 
for what could Brindley and Rennie and Telford have done towards sur- 
mounting so many difficulties that stood in the way of their magnificent un- 
dertakings, if they had not been supported by an ardour and enthusiasm 
which repeated failures and disasters could not quench ?—and if they call him 
a visionary, we can tell them that sober truth is on his side—not on theirs. 
He has stated nothing, that is not easily, most easily demonstrable; and the 
results are certain and very satisfactory. We only wish that Mr. Godwin 
had written more at length; and it is to be hoped that he will yet favour us 
with a larger and more detailed history of rail-roads. 





FICTION AND POETRY. 


Doveton, or the Man of Many Impulses. 3 vols. 8yo. Smith and 
Elder. 


Novets and tales of fashionable or unfashionable life proceed almost daily 
from the press; but scarcely has one appeared within the last five years, whose 
merits are such as to ensure for it more than an ephemeral existence. They 
come like shadows—so depart, unregretted and umremembered. The reason 
of this brevity of existence is, as we think, two-fold. First, the authors of 
the present day are too hasty and careless in the preparation of their works : 
they think little, but write much, and consequently every thing that issues 
from them is crude and shallow. Secondly, a large portion of them abandon 
the true end of fictiOn—moral improvement, and content themselves with vain 
trifling and absurd attempts at humour which, though they “ make the un- 
skilful laugh, cannot but make the judicious grieve.”” Of the fault first men- 
tioned most of our contemporaries are more or less guilty, not even excepting 
the great romancist of Scotland :—in fact, as respects maturity and depth of 
thought and observation, the perfection of composition, no works have 
been produced of late, except ‘‘ Tremaine’’ and ‘‘ Pelham,” which will bear a 
comparison with the productions of Fielding, Richardson, and Mackenzie. 
The chief characteristic, however, of the light literature in the present day is 
its extreme frivolity, its utter want of any serious object. We admire our old 
friend Boz’s wit and humour; but we cannot admit him to higher honours 
than such as we might award to Munden or Liston :—however excellent, nay 
unrivalled, in broad lew comic humour, he cannot claim any praise for his 
ability in depicting the deep-seated passions of the human soul. Mr. Theo- 
dore Hook’s “ Gilbert Gurney” and “‘ Jack Brag”’ are other instances of works 
made to please the vitiated taste of the many, who think with Jaques— 


“O noble fool, 
A worthy fool! motley’s the only wear.” 


That hundreds of bad novels have been written, and will continue to be written, 
as long as readers shall be found for them,—cannot be doubted : but it is still 
to be hoped that some free and noble spirits will ere long arise to direct and 
purify the public taste by presenting exemplars of unquestionable beauty and 
perfection, worthy of general imitation. These remarks—let the reader ob- 
serve—have been made, not as preliminaries to any commendatory notice of 
the work before us, but simply as indications of our own unbiassed judgment 
respecting the present condition of the light literature of England, which cer- 
tainly is in a very degraded state and sadly wants a moral resuscitation. 
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The author of *‘ Doveton,” in whom we recognise the writer of “ Jerning- 
ham,” a book of merit as a philosophical novel, has had a proper object in 
view at any rate, while engaged in writing his tale; and we suspect that there 
are few of his contemporaries, who can say with him that ‘it was the crown 
of their ambition to write a book, which they should never repent of having 
written and which no good man will condemn,—a book which shall be full of 
truth, not suffering the calm voice of benignant nature to be over-awed by 
the loud clamours of a too froward imagination.” We quite agree with him 
in one of his main propositions, which has certainly influenced him in drawing 
up both his works,—“ I know not what it avails to write of revenge, blood- 
thirstiness, and deadly hatred :—if in reality they exist not, ’twere worse than 
folly to create them; if they do exist, what kind heart would desire to be 
reminded of their existence ?”” We have always held it to be an ethical axiom 
that the exhibition of deformity will not aid in forming the idea of beauty— 
that the exposure and condemnation of vice will not forward the cultivation 
of virtuous habits. The contrast of virtue and vice must be presented so as 
to heighten the worth of the former and fully to exhibit the deformity of the 
latter; but the loathsome pictures of sin must not be too long dwelt on, and 
much less should they be dressed with a meretricious colouring that makes 
them alluring rather than revolting. That the too-popular author of ‘‘ Sayings 
and Doings,” “‘ Gilbert Gurney,” and “‘ Jack Brag” has done this, —no reader 
of them, however superficial, can doubt. The worst of the French novels ought 
to be lauded for decency and good morals by such as can tolerate these. 
There are others only less injurious, because less talented, of the same school ; 
and it is to be hoped that the good taste and decorous feelings of our country- 
men and countrywomen will do what they can to stay this moral plagu’, We 
suspect, however, that the author of “‘ Doveton” has gone further in his views 
than we should feel inclined to accompany him; for he seems to have taken 
up a notion not very far removed from the favourite tenet of the Brahmins— 
that perfect repose is perfect happiness. That the ordinary affairs of human 
life give little scope for the display of intense and turbulent passions, we will 


fairly allow ; but when a writer sets out with the intention so well expressed 
by Wordsworth,— 


“1 willingly confine 
My narrative to subjects that excite 
Feelings with these accordant ; love, esteem, 
And admiration ; lifting up a veil, 
A sunbeam introducing among hearts 
Retired and covert,—”’ 


it is natural that we should feel some diffidence as to the successful result of 
a daring experiment that runs counter to all the notions that have yet been 
entertained upon dramatic literature, with which novel-writing has a very close 
connexion. ‘* Doveton,” however, is not a failure, and if it be not wholly suc- 
cessful, it has still very high merits,—-much higher, as we think, than could 
have been claimed by “‘ Jerningham.” 


Sonnets.—By Epwarp Moxon. 8vo. pp. 75. Moxon. 


Ir is not every poet who can write a sonnet,—nor is every fourteen-lined 
stanza, with its due allowance of rhymes and jingle, a proper sonnet, There 
is in the true sonnet a certain unity of subject and one-ness of thought, or 
rather a concentration or condensation of many thoughts into one great lead- 
ing idea, which a few only have the skill to contrive. In some of Shakspeare’s 
and in nearly all Milton’s sonnets we notice this to be a very conspicuous 
feature; and the same quality prevails very generally through the sonnets of 


. 
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Wordsworth. It does not become us, however, to be striet or too fastidious 
in an age when so few good poetical compositions are presented to our notice. 
Mr. Moxon is not a pretender to the honour of “the cap and bays :”—he is 
really and truly a poet, and besides that, a very respectable, nay—clever son- 
netteer. The volume before us (got up ina style that reflects the highest 
credit on both author and printer) contains two collections of twenty-seven 
sonnets each, and the second collection is very appropriately dedicated to Mr. 
Wordsworth, on whose style they are evidently formed. There is also at 
short poem ‘‘To the Muse” in twenty-three four-lined stanzas at the end of 
the volume. 

That the opinion above given of Mr. Moxon’s poetical qualifications is not 
mere flattery, the following sonnets, which we have picked almost at random 
out of the volume, will abundantly prove :-— 


TO A BIRD. 


‘‘ Sweet captive! thou a lesson me hast taught 
Excelling any which the schools convey ; 
Example before precept men obey. 

Methinks already I have haply caught 

A portion of thy joy. Contentment rare, 

For one in dull abode like thine, I trace, 
Blended with warblings of such cheerful grace ; 
And yet, without a listening ear to share, 
Save mine, thy melody. Thusall day long, 
E’en as the youthful bard that meditates 
In scenes the visionary mind creates, 

Thou to some woodland image tun’st thy song ; 
A pris’ner too to hope, like him, sweet bird, 

In lonely cell thou sing’st, and sing’st unheard.” 


ON LIFE. 


«An, what is life! a dream within a dream ; 
A pilgrimage from peril rarely free ; 
A bark that sails upon a changing sea, 
Now sunshine and now storm ; a mountain stream, 
Heard, but scarce seen ere to the dark deep gone ; 
A wild star blazing with unsteady beam, 
Yet for a season fair to look upon, 
Life is an infant on affection’s knee, 
A youth now full of hope and transient glee, 
In manhood’s peerless noon now bright, anen 
A time-worn ruin silver’d o’er with years, 
Life is a race where slipp’ry steeps arise, 
Where discontent and sorrow are the prize ; 
And when the goal is won the grave appears.” 


TO THE BELOVED ONE. 


“ My love I can compare with nought on earth, 

And al] my fear is only lest she be, 

Like all we prize too much, remov’d from me, 
"Mong amaranths to bloom of heavenly birth ; 
The fields of Cam bear witness of her worth ; 

The pleasant Lea soft murmurs in her praise ; 
Fair Cheshunt still rejoiceth in her mirth; 

And Thamis at her feet his treasure lays! 
Italia bright would claim her for its own; 

But Albion, the seat of all my bliss, 
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‘Divides with it the boast, and prouder is 
Of this than the chief jewel of her crown. 
Happy is he who may possess this flower, 
For which two nations wreathe so rare a dower!” 


TO THE POET WORDSWORTH. 


«‘ WorpswortH, of all men who have graced our age,— 
Whether the Muse they served, or in the state 
Stood at the helm, or in cathedral sate, 

Or judge’s chair, or yet adorn’d the page 
Heroic deem’d, surpassing those of yore 
Who shone at Poictiers, Cressy, Agincour !— 

None have like thee from unknown sources brought 

The light of truth, the feeling, and the thought 
Dwelling in humblest things ; the human heart 

Thou hast ennobled; and enlarged the spheres 
Of our perceptions, giving them a part 

In all that breathes; nor stone, nor flower appears, 
Whether in fields or hills retired and holy, 

For thy all-comprehensive mind too lowly.” 


We heartily wish success to Mr. Moxon, both as a poet and the publisher 
of poems ; and here we cannot but compliment him on the very handsome 
pocket edition of Wordsworth that has just issued from the Dover Street esta- 
blishment. He has deserved success; and he will surely meet with it. 


Schiller’s Bride of Messina, translated by Grorce Irvine. 8vo 
Macrone. : 


Tuar person who intends to address himself to the task of transferring Schil- 
ler’s ideas into the English language, should first be thoroughly convinced 
that he possesses three qualities absolutely necessary for its due performance, 
—a thorough and scholarly acquaintance with the two languages, between 
which he is, as it were, the negociator of an exchange,—a perfect knowledge of 
the genius of the original author with some degree of borrowed enthusiasm,— 
and a well-practised ear for musical rhythm and expression. To prove that 
Mr. Irvine has but a very slender claim to any of the aforesaid qualities 
would be no very difficult task, although the space that a satisfactory proof 
would occupy, must necessarily prevent its due elimination. Suffice it to say 
—that Mr. Irvine does not understand German even in that moderate degree 
that would be required for the translation of a respectable prose work :—much 
less has he the ability to transfer, even with common accuracy “the thoughts 
that live and words that burn” of the immortal Schiller. To add to or take 
from words, every one of which expresses a grand and essential idea, is in our 
opinion an act of sacrilege; and of this kind of sacrilege the translator must 
be found guilty by any jury of competent German scholars. Without, there- 
fore, referring to any other point of incompetency, we are quite content to rest 
our opinion of this translation on the one only of lingual inaccuracy :—and 
we are very certain, that the well-educated English public will not permit to 
it a respectable station among the versions of foreign poets. 

Of the poetical merits of the ‘‘ Bride of Messina” we entertain the highest 
opinion. Schiller, unlike Géthe, was possessed of an ardent, highly-wrought 
imagination, and in his earlier writings (‘“The Robbers” for instance), we recog- 
nise a certain hardness of delineation, and a preference of the eccentric and 
outré of moral nature to the gentle emotions of real life, which extraordinary 
circumstances alone kindle into passion. In‘‘ Wilhelm Tell” and ‘‘ Don Carlos” 
these faults—or what we call faults—are less perceptible; and in the ‘ Bride 
of Messina,’ they are hardly to be traced at all. It was composed in his ma- 
turer years, when experience had enabled him to blend into one harmonious 
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and consistent whole the multifarious produce of the richest mind in Europe. 
It is indeed one of the very best specimens of Schiller’s dramatic genius, and 
as such we could have wished it to have been effectively translated. With 
every desire to be pleased, we cannot compliment Mr. Irvine upon even a 
moderate degree of success; for, if truth be told, he has undertaken a task 
entirely beyond his powers, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Investigation; or, Travels in the Boudoir, By Carotine A. 
Hatustep. Smith and Elder. 


Miss MARTINEAU advocates the Malthusian system, and, by remaining still 
a spinster, confirms, by her example, the rather unnatural doctrine that she 
professes. But we do not know whether the fair authoress of this interesting 
and beautifully printed volume is herself an anti-tourist ; and, while we admit 
that ‘‘ much valuable information may be obtained at home,” and that “ there 
is indeed nothing on this earth like a happy English home,” we must say, that 
by travelling with discrimination and zeal many things may be learned, and 
great knowledge may be acquired, which could not be obtained at home, 
even after employing much time andexpense. However, the “ ‘Travels in the 
Boudoir” will be very interesting and useful to young persons, and espe- 
cially to young ladies, as they impart much amusing information on histori- 
cal, mechanical, and natural subjects, through the medium of well-written 
dialogues. We had almost forgotten to add, that this pretty little volume is 
embellished with thirteen beautiful engravings, and that it is handsomely 
got up. 


Remarks on the Speech of Sergeant Talfourd for leave to bring in 
a Bill to Consolidate the Laws relating to Copyright. By Tuomas 
Trae, Bookseller. 


Tats pamphlet is addressed to Sir Robert Peel. Coming as it does from an 
experienced bookseller, it is entitled to a very careful perusal. The writer 
entertains an idea that the premises of the learned Sergeant’s argument are 
erroneous, conceiving “‘ that the law respecting Copyright is the same as that 
in the case of Patents for mechanical inventions—namely, public advantage.” 
We believe Mr. Tegg is correct in this remark. At page 7, he says :— 


“It appears to me very difficult to support the doctrine, that literary labour 
is not sufficiently promoted by the present rate of public payment for it. 
The plough seems to be wrought with the greatest diligence in all the fields 
of literature, and with such success that authors and booksellers are only at 
aloss for subjects on which they can hope to excite the attention of the 
public. The learned Sergeant would do the literati of this country much 
more service by starting two or three new subjects for them to write down, 
than by obtaining an extension of the term of copyright ; for ninety-nine out 
of the hundred writers know that sixty days, instead of sixty years, is the 
natural term of their intellectual progeny. Authors of great acquirements 
and talents do not want the stimulus of additional pecuniary encouragement: 
those of the highest class write, in many cases, from the Box of fame and 
professional distinction, but know also that they need not want pecuniary 
remuneration ; and what advantage is it to the public to flog on the inferior 
artists ?’ 


It is our opinion, and we state it with considerable pain, that the condition 
of most writers is such (we admit there are exceptions), that they are under 
the necessity of disposing of their works to a publisher as soon as they have 
penned them, without reserving any interest therein; this being incontro- 
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vertible, we ask Mr. Sergeant Talfourd, whether the extending of the period 
of the Copyright would not be granting a monopoly to the publisher, without 
benefitting the writer? The law ought not for a moment to allow the pub- 
lisher’s private speculation to impede the diffusion of knowledge. We-will 
conclude our remarks with an extract from page 9, where Mr. Tegg, in a busi- 
ness-like manner, exhibits the evils of a monopoly. 


The Lay of the Last Minstrel, was published at - . : £2 2 0 
Now sold at - - - - . ° « . oe 2 
Marmion, published at - - - - am . i 111 6 
Now sold at - - fe il - « 7 . - 020 
Bridgewater Treatises, published in England, at - 2 y 715 0 
Sold in the United States, at - 2 0 


giateaali. =f 1 
Clarendon’s History of the Rebellion is perpetual copyright to the University 
of Oxford ; were it not so, I should publish it at one-fifth of its present price.’ 


THEATRICAL REVIEW. 
ITALIAN OPERA. 


June 6th.—* Semiramide” was revived to introduce to us Madame 
Grisi as the “ Assyrian Queen,” and Madame Albertazzi as “‘Arsace.”’ 
As performed this evening, ‘‘ Semiramide,” as a whole, was heavy 
to “ Othello.” Much of this heaviness may be ascribed to the bad- 
ness of the chorus, to the incompetence of Signor Di. Angioli, as 
“Oroe,” to the feebleness of Signor Ivanoff’s “ Idreno,” and to the 
failure of Madame Albertazzi in “Arsace.” The part is too low for 
her voice, and she endeavoured to render it more effective by changes 
and ornaments very injudiciously introduced. The result was not 
only a loss of effect as far as the music was concerned, but a want of 
success for the lady, with all such as are not wonder-struck by ill 
applied roulades. Her acting was very tame, Madame Grisi ex- 
erted herself to the utmost; and her performance was a noble speci- 
men of gorgeous singing and appropriate action. She has not the 
depth and grandeur of passion which Pasta could throw into the cha- 
racter; but she gives convincing evidence of feeling, as well as of 
force and brilliancy :—these qualities combined and ripened will place 
her on higher ground as an artist, than she has yet occupied. ‘Tam- 
burini makes an admirable “ Assur ;” the music exactly suits his ener- 
getic, florid style of singing. 


HAYMARKET THEATRE, 


June 12th—Mr. Webster, the new lessee, commenced the season 
on Monday night with a powerful corps dramatique. Macready is 
himself a host, and performed “ Hamlet” on Monday with his usual 
excellence. For comedy the list is more complete, and includes the 
names of Farren, Strickland, Vining, and J. Webster; Mesdames 
Humby, Glover, Tayleure, Nesbitt, Miss Vincent, Miss E. Phillips, 
and Miss Alison. ‘ After the national anthem, the performances com- 
menced with “ Hamlet.” Macready’s acting is enough in itself. to 
compensate for all the deficiencies in the minor characters; but we 
were, nevertheless, disappointed at seeing him so badly supported. by 
the “ Horatio” and « Laertes” of the night, Messrs. Saville and J. 
Webster. We could have wished also that “The Ghost” (Mr. El- 
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ton) had conducted himself with a little more solemnity. He was by 
far too brisk and lively, and shocked our prejudices. Miss Huddart, 
as the “ Queen,” we) gs! with much dignity; and Miss Vincent, 
who appeared as the pretty “ Ophelia,” drew down frequent applause 
upon her exertions, and exhibited much delicacy anda fair knowledge 
of her character. The tragedy was followed by the comedy of “My 
Wife’s Mother,” in which Farren, as “ Uncle Foozle,” kept the house 
in a continued roar of laughter. Mrs. Nesbit, after an absence of 
four years, re-appeared in the character of “ Mrs. Budd,” and her re- 
ception proved how great a favourite she continues with the public. 
The “ Mrs. Quickfidget” of Mrs. Glover is a well-known perform- 
ance. The evening concluded with Buckstone’s laughable adaptation 
from the French, “ The Happiest Day of my Life.” 


Drury-Laneg. 


June 24th.—After many disappointing perusals of the play-bills, we 
were at length induced to visit this theatre to see, if the long pro- 
mised Opera of “ Norma” would really be performed :—wonderful 
to say, Manager Bunn did not disappoint us, and the treasury actually 
contained sufficient funds to satisfy the demands of the two foreign 
cormorants, who prey upon its entrails. 

Our opinion of Bellini as a composer has been long made up; 
and we have had opportunities of seeing “‘ Norma” under the most 
favourable circumstances at the Academie in Paris. Bellini has ex- 
hibited all his glaring faults in this Opera, which so many regard ‘as 
his chef d’euvre. Asa dramatist he is grossly ignorant; for both in 
this and the “ Puntani” his music is totally inconsistent with the ac- 
tion of the pieces, and not very descriptive of the sentiments in the 
different sections of those pieces. In short, this musk-room maestro, 
has no claim to the reputation, which the more shallow and superficial 
judges of dramatic music award to him. 

After having seen her a few nights before in the “ Fidelio,” which 
has attracted us frequently to the doors of this Theatre, and on re- 
turning with all those enthusiastic ideas which the mere name of 
Shroéder excited in us, our expectations were naturally raised to a cer- 
tain pitch; but, unlike many of those around us, we were too well 
acquainted with causes, to wonder much at the failure of the Opera, 
—for failure it is—most decidedly, whatever Mr. Bunn’s puffing 
critics may say to the contrary. 


NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


Nullius addictus jurare in verba magistri 
Quo me cunque rapit tempestas, deteror hospes.—Horace. 

It 18 PARADOXICAL, BUT TRUE.—Sir Francis Burdett is unchanged, says the 
“Times,” and what the immaculate and consistent oracle of Printing-house 
square says must be true.—Old Glory of Westminster is unchanged, but he 
is become the idol of the Carlton Club, and of all the most notorious Tories — 
Sir Francis is unchanged, but his election was advocated by the ‘‘ Morning 
Post” and the “ Standard,” by the “ Age” and the “ John Bull.—The patriot 
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of Westminster is unchanged, but Castlereagh, Stormont, Holmes, and West, 
macott were his most indefatigable canvassers.—Sir Francis Burdett is un- 
changed, but he is now opposed to annual parliaments, the ballot, and universal 
suffrage :—Sir Francis Burdett is unchanged, but he has found out that the 
church must continue in the enjoyment of all its ancient abuses, contrary to 
his former denunciations.—Sir Francis Burdett is unchanged, and a patriot; 
but Sir Robert Peel was the first elector of Westminster who voied for his 
return.—Old Glory is unchanged; but 3032 electors of Westminster, who 
for years had supported his interests, have voted against him, and for a young 
almost unknown candidate.—Sir Francis Burdett is unchanged, but he has 
taken his parliamentary seat in the Commons amongst those whom, during the 
last thirty years he has denounced within and without the house as the ene 
mies of the people, and the perpetrators of all evils. Hurrah, hurrah, hurrah 
for the unchanged Baronet, and for the immaculate Times, May, they long 
enjoy their well-earned popularity !! ! 

Anotuer Tory Victory.—Bridgewater hasiat last confirmed the often-ex- 
pected boasting of the Tories, that there is a re-action in their favour through- 
out the country. Mr. Broadwood, of Tory notoriety, has been returmed for that 
borough, and this must of course put an end to all doubts. with regard to the 
approaching triumph of the proteges of the ‘‘ Times.”” No man will dare to 
say that Mr. Broadwood has been elected by foul means; no mam can say 
that bribery and corruption have had any share in his triumph. On the con- 
trary, the independent electors of Bridgewater, enlightened by the ‘* Times,” 
have honestly and disinterestedly exercised their functions, and have chosen a 
conservative for the welfare of their country, and for their own honour. It is 
true that the renowned Billy Holmes was there during the election, and that 
he exerted all his ingenuity in behalf of Mr. Broadwood, but this has nothing 
to do with the success of Mr. Broadwood, whose return is entirely the conse- 
quence of the so much talked of re-action. Hurrah, hurrah for the Tories 
and their re-action! Nous verrons cela, and very soon too.—Ridentem dicere 
verum quid vetat? 

Epsom Races.—Of all the sports which form the delight of the English 
haut-ton, races are undoubtedly the most fashionable; but, unfortunately 
for the imprudent and inexperienced, they are also often the source of much 
evil and immorality. The gentlemen of the turf are not over-scrupulous and 
zealous with regard to fair-play, and blacklegs and rogues are too often to 
be met amongst them. Witness the late victory of Phosphorus over Rat-trap, 
the favourite of the day. What an unexpected victory! What a strange 
unlooked for result! The jockeys have been bribed, say the losers ; the horses 
have been ill-trained, add the backers; but the winners rejoice, and laugh at 
their expense. Whether it was in consequence of fair or foul means that 
Phosphorus won the day, the blacklegs and rogues were not taken in, and all. 
of them returned from the races richer from the spoils of the imprudent and 
inexperienced. 

Paincess Vicroria’s Birtu-pay.—Extraordinary phosphoric illumina- 
tions, and a great harvest for pick-pockets.—Regent Street is to London what 
the Palais Royal is to Paris,x—an ocean where all rivers flow, the limpid and 
the muddy.—There we often meet with the lord and the beggar. There the 
honest man often walks by the rogue and blackleg, and the modest woman 
is sometimes insulted instead of the numerous fashionable female worship- 
pers of Venus, who infest that neighbourhood. The 24th of May was, how- 
ever, a day of uncommon attraction, and consequently Regent Street, towards 
8 o’clock p. m., became the rendezvous of a most heterogeneous crowd. 
Almost in the centre of it an extraordinary phosphoric illumination was the 
object of general attraction, and soon gathered towards that spot the greatest 
part of the curious and idlers. At nine o’clock the press of the people was 
such that it became almost impossible to move either backwards or forwards. 
The police constables themselves could not be of any assistance to the often 
repeated cries of squeezed and fainting ladies, and to the more urgent 
clamour of Thief, thief! During more than an hour the greatest confusion pre- 
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vailed, and the beautiful phosphoric illumination dazzled so much the eyes of 
the imprudent spectators, that when they returned jto their accustomed light, 
with not a little surprise and disappointment they found out that pick-pockets 
had taken advantage of their curiosity, and had gathered a rich harvest out 
of their apparel and pockets. The Tories are therefore not wrong when they 
say that the cause of all evils is the enlightenment of the people, since a phos- 
phoric illumination was the source of so many enlightened robberies. 

His LATE JUSTLY LAMENTED Masesty Wiiu1am IV. anp tHe Epiror 
or tHE “ T1mes,”—Every body knows, or at least ought to know, that the 
editor of that journal that leads three-fourths of the English nation, and proba- 
bly of the known world, is one of the greatest men among the living generation ; 
but how very few would ever have thought that this wonderfully immaculate 
and consistent individual was the private bosom friend of his late Majesty! 
And how do you know it? will reasonably ask our reader. How do we know 
it?) Why the editor himself has acquainted us with this almost incredible 
news. In making his editorial remarks on the patriotic declaration of Queen 
Victoria to her council and people, that most honest individual says that the 
young queen has been imposed upon by the Melbourne ministry, and so been 
led to believe their assertions that William 1V. approved of their destructive 
measures in church and state, because he, the editor of the “‘ Times,”’ knows 
that the late king abhorred his ministers, and was willing to kick them out of 
his presence had he lived but a few months longer. Good heavens! who 
would have ever thought of so monstrous an acquaintance as that of William 
IV. and the editor of Printing-house Square Thunderer ! 

Wuat 1s a BuiEessine To one CouNnTRY MAY BE A SCOURGE TO AN- 
oTHER.—The late Duke of Cumberland, of unenviable notoriety, is at present 
the King of Hanover, and has already sailed in a government steamer for his 
hereditary dominions. Hurrah! hurrah! say the English, may his Hanove- 
rian majesty have fair winds, and soon reach his destination. We rejoice at 
his departure as the sailors do when the most stormy tempest ceases to en- 
danger their ship in the midst of the foaming waves and threatening rocks. 
Even forgetting the past, with all its appalling recollections, the very look of 
his illustrious highness the Duke of Cumberland would have inspired any be- 
holder with awe and dismay. Lord Lyndhurst, however, and his Tory asso- 
ciates have lost their royal patron and friend, and are probably sorrowful and 
dejected, especially as his Hanoverian majesty has not entrusted him with his 
proxy, according to the “‘ Times,” whose editor has of course the best infor- 
mation on such a subject. But will the Hanoverian people rejoice at seeing 
amongst them, and as their absoiute monarch, a being who in his own coun- 
try, under a constitutional government, and while he was a subject, was for 
years the object of just reprehension and well-earned hatred? Will the enlight- 
ened portion of that kingdom that has been acquainted through the English 
press with the notorious life of the late Duke of Cumberland ever be satisfied 
with or trust his present Hanoverian majesty? They may, but we doubt it, 
unless old Griffin is unehanged like Sir Francis Burdett. 

THe OracuLar BuLuetins or HIs LATE Mayesty’s Puysicians.—One 
of the most common and most powerful means employed by the Romans to 
impose upon the credulity of the people at large was the frequent use that the 
governors made of their cunning and shrewd priesthood, by whom in all diffi- 
cult national emergencies the oracle was consulted, and its supposed answers 
were given in such words that they always humbugged the credulous multi- 
tude by their ambiguity and double meaning. In the present advanced state 
of civilization, however, the priests of Europe and North America have little 
or no opportunity of exercising their superstitious skill in similar cases, be- 
cause the majority of the people would laugh at their double-meaning predic- 
tions. But the royal physicians have of late adopted the deceitful system of 
the Roman priesthood, and during more than two weeks have published offi- 
cial bulletins of the health of their royal patient which mock comparison with 
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the unintelligible and ambiguous oracles of old. Sir Henry Halford, and Drs. 
Chambers,Tierney, and Davies, must be considered the best adepts of the Sy- 
billine uracle, for they have not only tried to gull the public with their profes: 
sional jargon, but after all have contrived to get the reputation of acting fairly 
and in accordance with truth. * His Majesty William IV. was to die, not only 
because he was an old man, but because he had made a rather bad use of bis 
youth. His physicians ought to have spoken the truth from the beginning if 
they were cognizant of it. The atmosphere of royalty renders those that breathe 
it quite different to the rest of mankind if they do not work hard day and night 
to avoid the infection of the court; but Sir Henry and his professional col- 
leagues seem to like very much to be infected, since such an infection confers 
on them honours and wealth. 

A NEW INVALUABLE RECIPE FOR CURING THE INFLAMMATION OF THE 
Lunes anp Broncut.—Give to the patient during his indisposition, paf- 
oxysms, cough, and debility, as much of curacoa as he can possibly take, and 
’ it will speedily relieve him and put an end to all his sufferings.—N.B. This 
prescription is not an invention of Mr. Morison, the notorious British College 
of Health, and much less of Mr. Manslaughter Salmon, the new hygeist, but 
has been used with great success by the first physicians of this best of all pos- 
sible worlds. 

An AMNESTY IS VERY SELDOM A SPONTANEOUS AcT OF Mercy, BUT 
IT IS OFTEN A FORCED CLEMENCY IN A Kino.—The mock citizen-king of 
the French, to render somewhat less unpopular the marriage of his son, the 
Gros Poulot of Orleans, has at last granted a partial amnesty to his political 
opponents, and for this act the modern Dionysius of France has been greatly 
eulogised by his courtiers and by some paid scribblers of the press. But 
where can be found the man who has acquired any knowledge of the extraor- 
dinary cunning and duplicity of Louis Philippe who for a single moment can 
entertain the idea that generosity prompted such an act in such aman? Who 
will dare to deny that if the king of the barricades had not been forced by the 
French regicides, and by the clamour of the majority of France, he would not 
have annihilated rather than pardoned those who have just reasons to reckon 
him a traitor to his oaths, an ungrateful monster, and the apostate tyrant of 
his country? The amnesty of Louis Philippe resembles very much the ge- 
nerous acts of Cesar Augustus, who, after having perpetrated all sorts of pub- 
lic and private crimes, after having inundated Rome and its provinces with 
blood, became at last the clement, the generous, and the ostentatious patron 
of poets and sycophants. 

TELEGRAPHIC MANG@UVRES AND SPECULATION PRODUCE SPLENDID Ban- 
QUETS, AND GREAT Sums oF Money 1N THE Baroarn.—Of all the living 
princes and monarchs of Europe, Louis Philippe is not only the most deceit- 
ful, but certainly the richest and most parsimonious, not to say the most pe- 
nurious. While he was Duke of Orleans, notwithstanding his immense pri- 
vate fortune, he had no cook of his own, and all his private and fashionable 
dinners were supplied to him by contract, which was stipulated so adroitly 
that the more the guests the less was paid for each of them. This economical 
plan has at present been given up by the citizen-king, in spite of all the re- 
monstrances of the stingiest princess in existence, Madame Adelaide of Or- 
leans. However, although Louis Philippe employs his own cook at the Tuil- 
leries, strict economy is the order of the day, and the remains of the royal ta- 
ble are sold and accounted for by the intendant of the civil list. The marriage 
of the Duke of Orleans has at last rendered the king of the French very grand 
with regard to his banquets, and we have been officially informed that the 
great feast given by him at Versailles has consumed more than two millions 
of francs, and that the duties imposed by the ocfroi of that town on the viands 
and friandises of the French Amphitryon amounted to the enormous sum of 
six thousand English pounds. ‘This extraordinary sumptuousness has struck 
with wonder all those who have been acquainted with the fact, and we do not 
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wonder at it ; but we know how Louis Philippe can at times squander im- 
mense sums without in the least injuring his private purse. The telegraph and 
the exchange are his majesty’s best bankers and purveyors, and if two millions 
have been spent to feast the German bride; and the French courtiers, the im- 
provident and eredulous speculators, have in the mean time been cunningly 
swindled of five times that amount by the tricks of the greatest stock-jobber of 
Europe. No less than twenty agents of Louis Philippe have been daily em- 
ployed at the Bourse of Paris, and have gathered for their royal master the 
richest harvest on record in the annals of stock-jobbing immorality. This is 
the plan that the citizen-king adopts whenever he wishes to appear generous, 
grand, and sumptuous. 





FINE ARTS. 


Tut daily and weekly newspapers have discussed so much at length the 
merits and demerits of the pictures exhibited in Trafalgar Square, and one or 
two of them with so much skill and talent, that, although we had made every 
preparation and actually written several pages of criticism for insertion in our 
last month’s number, we abandoned our intention, fully convinced that such 
work would be altogether unnecessary and superfluous :—we are not sorry, in 
truth, to be excused from a task, which, as it necessarily obliges us to censure, 
is far from being agreeable. The rooms are generally acknowledged to be 
very discreditable to the architect :—in fact, there cannot be two opinions 
about this matter. The whole concern is a job from beginning to end; and 
the English nation, after being eajoled by promises of possessing a Gallery 
worthy of its European rank, is put off with what at best is a mere apology 
for a gallery,—a building which seems to say to every foreigner who turns on 
it his wondering eyes;—‘ the English nation have built this edifice; they 
should have erected one more worthy of a great people, but they care more for 
petty economy than for the advancement of the Arts. They possess much 
money; but the more they have, the more they love to keep it.’ So much for 
the rooms. ‘The pictures, as usual, are of many sorts, sizes, and qualities ; 
but large staring portraits, which the vanity of the sitter and the low self-in- 
terest of the artist introduce, are, as usual, the principal feature of the Exhi- 
bition. Some of them, it is true,—such as Sir A. Shee’s Rabbi, Sir D. Wil- 
kie’s picture of the late King, Mrs. Carpenter’s Lady Slade, Maclise’s Lady 
Sykes, and Say’s beautiful groups (170 and 371)—are studies of themselves 
and deserve a place in any exhibition ; but how many others are there that 
ought not on any account to have been allowed to cover the walls and encroach 
on the room justly claimed by pictures of an original character! We are quite 
within the mark, when we say, that out of the whole superficies covered with 
pictures three-fourths are covered with portraits. The Academicians paint 
portraits because’ aristocratical self-love and vanity loves to see its own re- 
flexion, and it is vain to hope for reform from them. A general improvement of 
the public taste will cause historical and poetical painting to be more studied ; 
and this improvement will not have its origin among the high, noble, and fa- 
shionable classes, but among the many---those classes, whose knowledge, 
wealth, power, and influence are daily on the increase. The academicians 
and the aspirants to R. A. honours may affect to despise all except the titled and 
the wealthy among those titled persons: but we would have them to under- 
stand, that in future they must be less exclusive and more general in their pur- 
suit of professional eminence, or else they will fall together with those, whose 
rank and influence give them their present very precarious support. 

To return to the Exhibition—we may just notice Etty’s “ Syrens and 
Ulysses’—very clever, but full of faults and bad taste,—Calcott’s ‘‘ Raffaele 
and Fornarina,” which strikingly reminds us of the old masters,—Wilkie’s 
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(112, 325, 445) and his “‘ Highland Deer-shooting,” in which he even seems to 
excel himself,—Turner’s ‘‘ Apollo and Daphne”’ steeped in a gorgeoussunshine, 
—DMaclise’s ‘‘ Bohemian Gypsies” (which, however deficient in unity, displays 
a power in drawing and grouping possessed by no other artist of this day), and 
Stanfield’s ‘‘ Lago di Lugano,”—as being those which, on the whole, are the 
best of their respective classes. Still there are many others of great, though 
inferior merit, which in this mere sketch we cannot mention. We must add 
a few words about the Sculpture-room and its contents. This apartment, 
although very superior to the dark closet in Somerset House, is not what it 
ought to be in extent; and the position of the marbles quite close to each 
other is very disadvantageous to their effect. I[t may be very well for such men 
as Chantrey, Bailey, Gibson, and Westmacott, to use the works of less ad- 
vanced artists as foils to their own chefs d’euvre; but we wholly deny the 
justice of the arrangement ; and, besides, the closeness of their juxta- position 
distracts the eye and renders it unable to judge fairly the merits of the sepa- 
rate works. Screens might be useful to individualize the different works of 
the larger sort, and we recommend the hanging committee to try their effect : 
—at Munich they have been found to be very great improvements to the mar- 
bles in the Glyptotheca. Among the hundred and thirty busts, statues, groups 
and relievi, which are crowded together in this room, whose only good quality 
is its light, we may mention among the best--Chantrey’s sitting statue of 
Dalton the chemist, and his two busts of Southey the poet, and of Mrs, So- 
merville,—Gibson’s ‘‘ Love disguised as a shepherd,” and ‘‘ Hylas surprised 
by the Naiades,”—Behnes’s busts of Lord Brougham and Sir J. Beckett,— 
Bell’s ‘‘ Infant Hercules strangling the Snakes,’’ and Cardwell’s ‘‘ Girl and 
Lizard.” On the whole, this year’s Exhibition of the Royal Academy is better 
than usual, and furnishes some ground for hoping that the Arts are really 
and substantially progressing in this country. 

A far richer feast, however, to the connoisseur and student is the exhibition 
of the old masters at the British lustitution, where not a single picture is hung 
to which general admiration has not given the stamp of value. Well then— 
“to begin with the beginning”—we have ‘‘ Pope Gregory” by Guercino, 
marked with all the excellencies and peculiarities of this pupil of Titian; and 
at no great distance is a full length portrait of Philip Il. of Spain (8), which 
is quite a study of character, and represents just such a sensual, crafty, and 
sanguinary person as history represents him to have been, The same real, 
unaffected style of delineation is evident in the same master’s ‘‘ Head of a 
Friar’ (122), which, though quite a picture of repose, is highly expressive. 
In No. 18, we have a kneeling figure of ‘‘ St. Francis” by Murillo, of whose 
works, indeed, there is a greater number than of any others.” We may no- 
tice, as being specially our favourites, a full length portrait of a Spanish gen- 
tleman (60), and an Infant Moses (103), both of which are remarkable for 
their vitality. ‘* They live, move, and have their being.” The Moses, in- 
fantile as he is, gives token of his inspiration :—he is no common ghild, but 
the future liberator of Israel,—the bold opponent-of the tyrant Pharaoh. The 
half-length portrait of Lorenzo Pucci (21), is a disputed Raffaelle ; but it is 
indisputably a very fine as well as curiously finished picture, and a talented 
contemporary has very properly cited it as a proof “‘ that nothing was too 
little for the attention of the old painters, as nothing was too great for their 
power :”—it is one of the finest in the collection. Albert Durer’s ‘‘ St, Je- 
rome” (22), with that hardness and strangely bad taste which are so visible 
in all his paintings, forms a curious contrast with that last mentioned, and in 
the immediate neighbourhood, is another oddity—Mabrese’s ‘‘ Virgin and 
Child.” Velasquez has several portraits, among which the young ‘‘ Don Bal- 
thasar”’ (25), and the equestrian portrait of Don Luisde Haro (154), are un- 
questionably the best and most attractive. There are several very splendid 
specimens of Salvator Rosa’s bold and sublime genius in this exhibition. In 
“ L’Umana Fragilita” (59) we have a very grandly eonceived and beauti- 
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fully executed representation of a gigantic and winged Death hovering over a 
group of women and children; but to many connoisseurs the landscape (51), 
and “ Jacob’s Dream ” (58), will present more beauties, though perhaps less 
of the painter’s characteristic features. The Dutch and Flemish masters are 
not forgotten by the arrangers of this exhibition. Rembrandt’s ‘‘ Old Man 
Meditating ” (55), is a fine specimen of that master, and very feelingly ex- 
hibits a countenance full of sorrow and remorse; and there are two or three 
others, especially the ‘‘ Lady with a Fan.” (62), that may be ranked among 
the greatest works of this learned chiaro-’scurist. The palm, however, we feel 
inclined to give to the Jew Rabbi (10), which is the finest Rembrandt that we 
have ever seen. There is a certain grossness and sensuality in the features, 
marking a corrupted morale, and identifying the object as one of the proud 
and pampered priests of Judea; while at the same time they are lighted up 
with a certain intellectual fire that marks him as one of the subtlest of his 
sect. He is not ideal, but material :—still that materiality is sublime. 

Having individualised the above as the bijour of this assemblage of the old 
masters, we must take our leave of them,—merely recommending to the reader 
an early visit. Besides the above, he will see fine specimens of Tintoretto, 
Albano, and Caravaggio—of Holbein, Vandyk, and Rubens,—of Rysdael, 
Cuyp, and Vandervelda,—of Gaspar Poussin, Claude, and Watteau. It is 
the most interesting exhibition that we have visited for some years, and is 
highly creditable to the managers of the Institution. 





MONTHLY SUMMARY OF SCIENCE AND THE 
SOCIETIES. 


Botany.—Vegetable Fermentation. The Botanical Society have had only one 
meeting during the month, when a paper on vegetable fermentation was read. 
Whatever the results of Rosin’s and Saussure’s experiments may appear to be, 
the author was of opinion that acetification depends almost exclusively upon 
an internal action, and that the atmospheric air is of no further use than by 
furnishing nitrogen to aid the process. Gluten when present is certainly a 
great incentive to fermentation, and is further heightened by acetic acid. In 
the process of putrefaction there is always a recarbonization of part of the in- 
gredients, and a consequent evolution of hydrogen. Snake Nut of Gui- 
ana. A paper by Mr. Schomburgck was read at the Linazan Society, 
descriptive of some new species of Orchidex, natives of Guiana, and also 
describing the snake nut. It gains its name from a peculiar appearance of 
the kernel, which, when opened, has the exact resemblance of a snake 
coiled up, with head, mouth, and eyes, very distinctly marked. The nut is 
in size similar to the walnut, and is regarded by the natives as a cure for the 
bite of snakes ; the tree is of great size, dividing its branches at fifty feet from 
the ground. Cork. A French botanist, M. Dutrochet, has made some obser 
vations on the Quercus suber, or cork tree, the result of which he has com- 
municated to the Academy of Science. It has heretofore been understood 
that cork was a developement of the layer of cellular tissue exterior to the 
fibrous layers of the bark, but this opinion is controverted by M. Dutrochet. 
The tegumentary covering of vegetables is composed of two parts, the epi- 
dermis, or cuticle, and a composite membrane formed of cells, which increase 
internally, by the production of new cells. The young branches of the Quer- 
cus suber have no cork, but it is the enormous developement of the internal 
surface of the cellular tegument, or membrane, which forms cork in the older 
tree.—— Physiology of Plants. This department of the science appears on the 
Continent to be making great advances towards perfection. The French 
physiologists have, by dint of persevering industry and application, accumu- 
lated such a number of new facts relating to the structure and functions of 
plants, as must certainly astonish all our British botanists and indeed drive 
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them clear out of the field. Perhaps no man has done so much for Vegetable 
Physiology since the days of Grew, as M. Dutrochet: his name will be 
handed to posterity in conjunction with Linnzus and Jussieu, and form a watch- 
word for all future Botanists. The long-established opinion that plants during 
their growth incline toward the light has recently been controverted by the ex- 
periments of Dutrochet and Bory. They have proved beyond a doubt, that 
tension, the elongation of claspers and even of the flowers, are occasioned by an 
absence of the sun’s rays ; and indeed this theory has some degree of plausi- 
bility about it. In England, as fast as new species are discovered, so in the 
same ratio are those already known.united together. Thus, Lamium Macu- 
latum has, by Mr. T. Hancock, in a paper read at the Botanical Society, been 
proved to be identical, or only a variety of the common album. Researches 
of this kind are certainly not without their utility; for we are convinced that 
he renders a benefit to science who contributes in the least degree to simplify 
its details. —— Local Botany is making great progress in England. New sta- 
tions have been found for plants, wherein they were never expected to exist. 
The formation of local Floras is of considerable importance, as likely to lead to 
the discovery of new forms which may supply links necessary to render the 
chain of vegetable existence regularly harmonious and progressive. Botany 
of Africa. Dr. Smith has recently returned from his African expedition, and 
brought, among his zoological collections, one package of dried plants. Great 
neglect has been shown in this department of his investigations. Why not, 
upon going to acountry so boundlessly rich in vegetable productions, have 
engaged a person competent to the task of collecting and preserving specimens, 
and of distinguishing the new and rare from those at present known? 
Beet-root. Specimens of crystallized loaf sugar obtained from this plant 
have been exhibited at the Botanical and Horticultural Societies, and its cul- 
tivation appears to have made great strides in England as well as in France. 
The astonishing reproductive power of this plant is not generally known ; if 
a leaf be broken off a few hours is sufficient to present the rudiments of one 
about to occupy its place, and in a surprisingly short time a leaf equal in size 
to the one destroyed is produced. The number of beet-sugar establishments 
in France is 542, and the value of their produce in 1836 was forty-eight 
millions of francs. In England this production is being cultivated to a great 
extent, particularly by a Mr. Thomson, who has a large tract of land in the 
uneighborhood of Guildford devoted to it; together with factories for the 
manufacture of the sugar. 

Evecrricitry.—A New Power. An American paper states that a new ap- 
plication of electro-magnetism to the movement of machinery has been made 
by a Mr. Davenport, which, if true, is likely to supersede the application of 
steam. Professor Silliman is stated to have given it as his opinion that a 
circular galvanic battery of three feet diameter would produce one hundred 
horse power. The required materials are a few sheets of copper and zinc, 
and a few gallons of mineral water. 

An Electrical Society is in progress of formation, ‘for the purpose of expe- 
rimental investigation of electrical science in all its various branches, in order 
not only to advance that important science by entering upon and pursuing 
original paths of investigation, but also by testing the experiments of other 
enquirers.”’ Magnets. At the Royal Society a paper was read upon a 
better method of constructing magnets. The larger quantity of carbon exist- 
ing in cast-iron was found upon experiment to strengthen the magnetic 
Dr eng and magnets produced from that metal surpassed in power all 
others, 

METEOROLOGY.—The Meteorological Society has just closed its meetings 
for the present session. It is one of those recently formed, and promises fair 
to become worthy of the interesting branch of science which it is intended 
to advance. The meetings are adjourned till November, but numerous sub- 
jects were proposed for the investigation of the members of the Society, and 
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others interested in meteorological science, during the interval. This society, 
together with the Electrical, Numismatic, and Ornithological, all of recent 
formation, deserve the assistance of all those who have leisure to contribute 
to them. 

Antiquitizs.—Carthage. A society has just been organized at Paris, 
having for its object the excavation of the ruins of Carthage; the expenses to 
be met by a proposed subscription of 20,000 francs. Many works of art will 
doubtless be discovered, and are to be transmitted to Paris to be disposed of 
for the benefit of the subscribers.-——Hindustan. The museum of the East 
India House has been enriched by a collection of Indian antiquities made by 
a Mr. Masson, originally a private in the company’s artillery, and presented 
by the Bombay government. The neighbourhood of the ie Caucasus 
possesses numerous tumuli of stone, raised to the memory of the saints of 
the country ; from these a great part of the coins, which form the bulk of 
Mr. Masson’s collection, have been taken. Many of the coins are of gold, 
others are of silver, copper, or bronze; the inscriptions throw light upon 
some points of chronology anterior to the Christian era. The earthern vases 
which contained this interesting collection are in a good state of preser- 
vation. 

Mecnanics.—Mail Coach Drag.—A new method of checking the speed 
of coaches has been successfully applied by Mr. Robeson, secretary to the 
Edinburgh Royal Society, which saves time, and instead of arresting the mo- 
tion of one of the wheels, retards the motion of both, as circumstances may 
require. Blocks of ash are by this apparatus compressed on the tyers, or 
rims, of the wheels, by turning a smal! winch handle, which rises above the 
top of the coach, at the back, just opposite the seat of the guard.——Rail- 
ways.—The advantages of railways are forcing themselves upon the atten- 
tion of the different countries of the continent. A railway is proposed 
to be formed, connecting the Peninsula of Jutland with the main land of Ger- 
many, to which the Danish government has given its consent. The prelimi- 
naries between our countryman Mr. Cockerill the iron-master of Liege, and 
Louis Philippe, are completed, and the former bold speculator is about to com- 
mence a railway to connect Paris and Brussels, The main stipulations re- 
garding the French portion of the work are, that Mr. C. is to enjoy the tolls 
and profits for fifty years, the fare for that part of the journey not exceed- 
ing 12s. 6d. 

Gro.tocy.—Fossil Bones of the Horse.—This, like all those new sciences 
which have not yet been fully investigated, makes great and rapid strides. 
The most important fact, perhaps, that has been elicited at the Geological 
Society during the present session, is the discovery by Mr. Darwin of fossil 
bones of the horse in the plains of South America. The source of its existence 
there will form for geologists an enquiry of much interest; since, in the gene- 
rally received theories of the present day, we have no means of accounting for 
any change in the position of the earth’s axis such as would occasion a sub- 
version of the kind. And, further, we know that horses did not exist in Ame- 
rica till their introduction by the Spaniards.— Similarity of Strata in Normandy 
and on the British Coast. By the researches of Mr. Pratt on the coast of Nor- 
mandy compared with the observations of geologists in Britain, it would appear 
that nearly the whole of the strata found between the chalk and the lias in 
England, exist alike in Normandy, particularly near the sea shores. At Cape 
Antifer and La Heve, the cliffs of chalk mar! overlie beds of green sand, forty 
or fifty feet in depth ; then follow alternations of argillaceous beds with ferru- 
ginous deposits, and strata of limestone embedded with extinct shells. 





Curious Fact. A well at Beaumont Green, the property of Mr. Munt, of Hert- 
ford, has been found by boring to contain chalk at the immense depth of 126 
feet. Below this was a curious stratum of blue sand with black pebbles, which 
in wet weather emits such quantities of sulphuretted hydrogen as to suffocate 
hawks and smaller birds flying over. Dr. Mitchel], upon whose authority we 
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may rely, states also, that the same fate constantly befals numberless bees, 
flies, and other insects. Fossil Shells. In Denmark, Sleswig, and Holstein, 
Dr. Forchammer has found at considerable elevations fossil shells of precisely 
the same species with those now existing in the German Ocean. A submarine 
forest (said to be of fir) has also been found nine feet below high-water mark 
between the island of Romoe and the shores of Sleswig. Temperature of the 
Globe. Humboldt’s observations as to the increased temperature of the earth 
at great depths have lately been confirmed by M. Arago, who has measured 
the temperature of an Artesian well bored at Grenelle. He found the rate of 
increase to be, one degree of the centigrade thermometer for every thirty-one 
metres. Hyheosaurus. A considerable portion of the vertebra! column of 
this newly diseovered fossil reptile has recently been obtained by Dr. G. Man- 
tell from a quarry in Tilgate forest. The specimen consists of upwards of 
twenty vertebra, principally lumbar and caudal. The first caudal vertebra has 
chevron bones, resembling those of the crocodile, but from the general cha- 
racter of the bones, the tail must have been wide transversely, and not ina 
vertical direction as in the crocodile. 


Astronomy.—The Astronomical Society has closed its session, the last 
paper read being one on the non-existence of the star called 24 Virginis. Al- 
though not of general interest, the papers of this society have been considered 
of sufficient importance to warrant the government in incurring the expense of 
publishing them, which is about to be done. 











ZooLtocy.—Premiums. The Zoological Society have offered premiums, to 
be continued annually, of gold medals, or an equivalent in money, I. For the 
importation of a pair of musk oxen; or a specimen of the hippopotamus ; or 
a pair of the ornythorynchus paradoxus. II. For the importation of a pair of 
Indian pheasants of a species not already alive in this country. III. For breed- 
ing the greatest number of curassows in the year 1837. IV. For breeding the 
best specimens of Indian fowls in the year 1837. V. For breeding the most 
rare and interesting quadruped in 1837. VI. For the best essay on the care 
and treatment of the genus Felis in confinement. The Gardens of the Society 
would seem to be more attractive than ever. The number of visitors during 
one month was 24,000. The live animals possessed by the society are, of 
mammalia 306 specimens; of birds, 702; of reptiles, 17. Luminosity of the 
Sea. The number of facts collected upon this subject renders it desirable that 
a revision of them should be made. The luminous appearance is produced by 
many species of medusz, and in some instances by testaceous mollusce, al- 
though it is very rare in the latter. The immediate organ for the production 
of the light in the cleodora, is a small glandular sac, perhaps analogous to the 
kidney in higher animals, and this secretion is probably a compensation for 
that of the renal glands. Singular Serpent. The Calcutta Medical Society 
has recently had submitted to it, drawings and descriptions of a new species 
of venomous serpent found in the Sunderbunds, and in the neighbourhood of 
Calcutta. It is twelve feet long, and belongs to the genus Naja. Dr. Cautur 
has some specimens in his possession, which are regularly fed with other 
snakes, and drink water; proving the error committed by naturalists, who 
state that serpents do not imbibe fluids. The poison is of the consistence of 
milk, and is pellucid. Caterpillars. Dr. Richardson read at the Entomo- 
logical Society a paper on the caterpillar, which proves so destructive to the 
orchards of Kent; illustrating his statements by specimens and drawings. 
his paper should be printed in the Kentish papers, that those who are most 
affected by these insects might profit by Dr. R.’s observations. 














Sratistics.—Miners. The most valuable paper produced at the Statistical 
Bociety, during the month, was one on the diseases and ages of the miners and 
labourers in the mines of Cornwall. The older labourers are much more 
healthy than the miners, although their ages average nearly ten years more. 
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The miners, from the labour of ascending the numberless ladders used in the 
mines, are subjected to attacks of bronchitis and other diseases—an evil which 
calls loudly for remedy by the adoption of some mechanical contrivance to 
obviate the necessity for such violent and injurious muscular exertion. The 
Transactions of this society promise to be of a more valuable nature than those 
of societies in general, from the great number of useful details which they 
must present. 

Lirerature.—-The Royal Society of Literature at its last meeting was oc- 
cupied by a paper on the discoveries of Mr. G. Finlay, in Attica, with a view 
to the further elucidation of the topography of the Denii and twelve Cecropian 
cities. ——The pension ot Mrs. Somerville has been augmented by £100 a-year ; 
and Lady Morgan and Miss Mitford have had pensions given to them. Not 
the strongest advocate for the abolition of the pension list can object to such 
rewards being conferred upon these writers. Welsh Literature is likely to 
receive important iilustrations from the efforts of a society for the publication 
of ancient Welsh MSS. about to be formed. Many curious bardic and histo- 
rical remains, now in a state of obscurity, @fe proposed to be published, the 
first to be the Mabinogian, or ancient legendary tales of the Welsh, which is 
to be accompanied by an English translation.——Foreign literature is becom- 
ing rapidly popular among the middle classes; N.F. Zaba, a Pole, has been 
delivering lectures on his native literature, to crowded audiences, at two of the 
largest literary institutions of the metropolis. 

Greocrapuy.—Bruce. Major Bruce, at the late meetings of the Institute of 
British Architects, has exhibited a number of drawings by his celebrated re- 
lative, of various buildings in the neighbourhood of Algiers and the surround- 
ing country, together with some unpublished letters and papers of that enter- 
prising traveller. Australia. Two young lieutenants, by name Grey and 
Lushington, have volunteered to explore a portion of the coast and interior of 
Australia, at present little known; they have set sail and are expected to be 
engaged two years. Africa. A Monsieur Bertrand Boccandé is about to 
start for Senegambia, Guinea, and Congo, for the collection of objects of na- 
tural history. Dr. Smith has just completed a journey having the same object 
in view, and the collection he has made comprises nearly 180 skins of new or 
rare quadrupeds ; 3379 skins of birds; 23 tortoises, mostly new species; 
several boxes of insects, and 799 geological specimens. 














OBITUARY. 


WILLIAM IV. 


Wiiriam Henry, the third son of George the Third, was born on the 21st of 
August, 1765. He is described as having been small in his childhood, but 
intelligent and engaging in his manners, with a manliness of temper which 
probably influenced his father in placing him in the naval service. At the 
age of thirteen the prince was entered as a midshipman on board the Prince 
George, a ninety-eight gun-ship, commanded by Admiral Digby. The king 
declared that his son should win his promotion in the same way as the most 
friendless in the fleet; and the prince was accordingly placed on the same 
footing with all his fellow reefers. He had soon an opportunity of seeing 
service. An armament under Rodney, of which the Prince George formed a 
part, sailed from Spithead in December 1779; and, on the 8th of the follow- 
ing month, captured the whole of a Spanish convoy, consisting of a sixty-four 
gun ship (afterwards named the Prince William), and a great number of armed 
vessels and transports. Eight days afterwards the memorable engagement 
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took place with the Spanish fleet, commanded by Don Juan de Langara; a 
conflict which ended in the capture or destruction of the whole of the enemy’s 
ships, and rendered abortive the expedition which the French and Spaniards 
had jointly projected against our West India settlements. 

Prince William, during the remainder of his time as a midshipman, was 
chiefly in the West Indies and on the North American station ; and while on 
the latter he succeeded in gratifying his desire for active service by removing 
into the Warwick, commanded by Lord Keith; and he was on board this 
frigate, when its commander (Sept. 11, 1782) captured L’Aigle a large French 
frigate, La Sophie of twenty-two guns, and the Terrier sloop of war at the 
mouth of the Delaware river. It was on this station and about the date last- 
mentioned that he first became acquainted with Lord Hood, and through him 
with Nelson, to whom he was introduced on board the Barfleur. 

In June, 1783, Lord Hood’s squadron returned to England, and in the 
summer of 1785, the prince, having served the regular time as a midshipman, 
and having undergone the usual examination, was appointed third lieutenant 
of the Hebe frigate. In February, 1786, he was appointed first lieutenant of 
the Pegasus of twenty-eight guns; and on the 10th of April in the same year 
(passing over the intermediate step of commander), he received his commis- 
sion as captain of that frigate, in which he immediately afterwards sailed for 
Nova Scotia. He soon afterwards proceeded to the Leeward Island station, 
where he remained for some months under the orders of Nelson, then captain 
of the Boreas frigate. While in this situation his royal highness supported 
Nelson in his measures for correcting the abuses which existed in the dock- 
yard at Antigua, and also in the transactions of contractors, prize-agents, &c. 
A strong and lasting friendship sprang up between them. Of Prince Wil- 
liam’s talents as a sea-captain, we have the honourable testimony of Nelson 
himself, who says, ‘‘ His royal highness keeps up the strictest discipline in 
his ship, and, without paying him any compliment, she is one of the finest 
ordered frigates I have seen.” 

In December, 1787, the prince returned to England, after an absence of a 
year and a half, and was appointed to command the Andromeda frigate, in 
which he again sailed for the West Indies. On his arrival at Port Royal he 
received the congratulations of the House of Assembly, who presented to him 
an elegant star, ornamented with diamonds, as a testimony of their sense of 
his naval talents and of the particular attention that he had paid to the duties 
‘of a profession which was the support and defence of every part of the British 
empire. 

On the 19th of May, 1789, his royal highness was created duke of Clarence 
and St. Andrew’s, in the kingdom of Great Britain, and earl of Munster, in 
Ireland. In 1790 he was nominated to the command of the Valiant, of 
seventy-four guns; and on the 3rd December, the same year, advanced to the 
rank of rear-admiral of the Red, and at length, on the death of Sir Peter 
a in December 1811, he succeeded that veteran officer as admiral of the 

eet. 

His duties in active service were now ended; and from the period of his 
appointment in 1811, he was only once more in actual command at sea; and 
that was on the occasion of Louis the Eighteenth’s return to France in the 
April of 1814, when he was chosen to escort him across the channel. He 
had frequently solicited active employment in his profession ; but he met with 
no success in his endeavours to resume his projession. 

We now advert in the due course of our brief narrative to a chapter in the 
late king’s history which will throw a shadow over his memory as a private 
man, which cannot fail to dim the otherwise brilliant glory of his name. We 
allude to his liaison with the fascinating Mrs. Jordan. Excuses may be made 
by some of his late majesty’s apologists for the moral failures of a person 
moving in a rank subjected by law to painful restrictions on his marriage, and 
if we had merely to record the fact of a long connexion with a talented and 
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accomplished lady like Mrs. Jordan, all would be well; but the close of that 
unfortunate actress’s life was too sad and tragical to allow of our omitting 
the recital, however discreditable it may be to the character of him, who has 
since so well earned the love and esteem of the English nation. In the year 
1790 the duke of Clarence first saw that lady ‘‘whom to see was to admire;”’ 
and he was at once smitten and captivated by her charms. She was at that 
time supposed to be the wife of a Mr. Ford; but the notion was incorrect, 
for on the duke’s offer of protection, she made the offer of her hand in mar- 
riage to her more humble suitor; but it was coolly declined. She embraced 
the alternative offered by the royal sailor, and during twenty years devoted 
herself to his interests and domestic pleasures, and became the mother of a 
numerous and fine family. 

The conduct of the duke and Mrs. Jordan, in what may with little impro- 
priety be called their conjugal state, was worthy of the highest praise. She, 
by constant exertion in their profession, materially increased an income which 
was by no means ample; and their habits and course of life were exceedingly 
retired and domestic. Their parental duties were performed with exemplary 
assiduity and prudence; and although none of the Fitzclarences have distin- 
guished themselves either as public characters or men of letters, their mental 
endowments and amiable dispositions are a sufficient proof of the care 
bestowed on their education. ‘The year 1810 is the date of the separation of 
the duke of Clarence and Mrs. Jordan,—an event totally unexpected on the 
part of the latter. What may have been the motives that induced her royal 
protector to take this step we know not; and we feel little disposed to em- 
brace the opinion that he was led to it by the hope of relieving his pecuniary 
embarrassments by marriage, for he was not married till nearly ten years after 
the dissolution of his connexion with Mrs. Jordan. The duke conveyed his 
intentions to her while at Cheltenham by letter, and desired a farewell meet- 
ing with her at Maidenhead. After struggling with heart-broken anguish 
through the character of Ned/ in the Mayor of Garrett, she was put into her 
travelling carriage to keep her appointment with the royal duke. The follow-- 
ing extracts from her correspondence will, perhaps, throw some little light on 
a subject, which has not yet been sufficiently explained. We take them from 
Mr. Boaden’s life of the admirable actress, who was the victim of an act 
grounded on expediency but quite opposed to principle. In a letter written 
by Mrs. Jordan to a friend, a few days afterwards, she says, “‘ My mind is 
beginning to feel somewhat reconciled to the shock and surprise it has lately 
received ; for could you or the worle believe that we never had, for twenty 
years, the semblance of a quarrel? But this is so well known in our domestic 
circle that the astonishment is the greater! Money, money, my good friend, 
or the want of it, has, I am convinced, made Him at this moment the most 
wretched of men; but, having done wrong, he does not like to retract. But 
with all his excellent qualities, his domestic virtues, his love for his lovely 
children, what must he not at this moment suffer! His distresses should have 
been relieved before, but this entre nous. . . . And now, my 
dear friend, do not hear the duke of Clarence unfairly abused. He has done 
wrong, and he is suffering from it. But as far as he has it left in his own 
power, he is doing every thing kind and noble, even to distressing himself.’’ 
In another letter she says: ‘‘ The constant kindness and attention I meet with 
from the duke, in every respect but personal interviews (and which depends 
as much on my feelings as his), has in a great measure restored me to my 
former health and spirits. Among many noble traits of goodness he has 
lately added one more, that of exonerating me from my promise of not return- 
ing to my profession. This he has done under the idea of its benefitting my 
health and adding to my pleasures and comforts; and though it is very un- 
certain whether | shail ever avail myself of this kindness, yet you, if you 
choose, are at liberty to make it known, whether publicly or privately.” In 
a third letter, dated 7th December, she says: ‘I lose not a moment in letting 
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you know that the duke of Clarence has concluded and settled on me and his 
children the most liberal and generous provision; and I trust every thing will 
sink into oblivion.” 

Mrs. Jordan for some short time resumed her histrionic labours in London; 
but her gradually increasing embarrassments, owing, in great part, to the mis- 
fortunes or extravagance of some members of her own family, obliged her to 
retire to the continent. She lived a short time at Boulogne, and visited 
Brussels, where she played during the time when so many English were resi- 
dent there :—she finally settled at St. Cloud, where she died (aged fifty-six) 
neglected and in poverty, in July 1816. Mr. Boaden has attempted to prove 
that this unfortunate woman did not die in want and was not neglected either 
by her children or by their royal father. The biographer makes out a very 
weak case at best; and besides, we have had access to information from her 
own family, which in our opinion quite sets at rest any question respecting 
the propriety of the duke’s conduct. But the subject is too painful to pursue; 
and we proceed with our narrative. 

On the 11th of July, 1818, the duke of Clarence married Adelaide Louisa 
Theresa Caroline Amelia, daughter of the duke of Saxe Meinengen, who had 
been strongly recommended to him by his mother, Queen Charlotte, on ac- 
count of her amiable qualities and domestic virtues. Parliament having on 
this occasion granted an addition of only 6,000/. to the duke’s income, the 
royal pair, thinking their allowance was too limited to enable them to support 
their dignity in this country, went to reside at Hanover. They returned to 
England in the end of the year 1819. In the end of the following year the 
duchess became the mother of a seven months’ child, the Princess Elizabeth, 
who died in her infancy. On three other occasions—twice in 1819 and again 
in 1821—the duchess had the misfortune to be prematurely confined. 

On the death of his brother, the duke of York, in 1827, the duke of Cla- 
rence, having become heir presumptive to the crown, obtained an additional 
parliamentary grant, which raised his income to nearly 40,0001. per annum. 
In the course of the same year, during Mr. Canning’s administration, he was 
appointed Lord High Admiral. He performed the duties of his office with 
great zeal and activity; but, when the duke of Wellington became prime 
minister, objections were made to the expense of his official visits to the dif- 
ferent naval establishments of the kingdom, and he consequently thought fit 
to resign his post. 

In 1829, when the Wellington administration saw the folly of resisting 
public opinion and brought in measures for the relief of the Catholics, the 
duke of Clarence took a decided part and stood forward in its defence with a 
zeal and impressive eloquence which struck all persons with surprise and ad- 
miration. The following extract from his speech on the Associations-Sup- 
pression bill will show that we have not spoken too highly of his powers of 
advocacy :—it produced a great impression and much facilitated the passing 
of the measure into a law. The royal duke thus addressed the bench of 
bishops : — 

“I trust that in the interval between the passing of the bill which we are to 
consider to-night and the announcement of those measures by which the noble 
duke purposes to effect this most desirable object, the right reverend prelates 
will apply themselves seriously, deliberately, and without the admixture of 
any unseemly passion or prejudice, to the consideration of the condition in 
which we are now placed, and what would be the result of its continuance. 
I trust that in this deliberation they will call to mind that they are the ap- 
pointed ministers of peace. I trust they will also call to their recollection 
what might be the situation of Great Britain if those events which are every 
day taking place upon the continent of Europe should by any possibility give 
rise to such difficulties as would involve us in another war. 1 would ask the 
right reverend prelates whether they can conscientiously bring themselves to 
Oppose a measure which may place us in a situation to avoid all hostility in 
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the present state of Europe; and I would ask them still further, whether, 
knowing that by opposing it they may be the means of introducing hostilities 
abroad and inhumanity at home—I ask them how they can then dare to call 
themselves the ministers of peace ?”’ 

On the demise of George IV., William Henry, his next surviving brother, 
came to the throne, and was proclaimed king, June 1830, amid the joyous 
shouts and gratulations of his subjects of all ranks and parties. The deport- 
ment of the new king, who was as frank, cordial, and condescending as his 
predecessor had been haughty, reserved, and secluded, soon gained him a high 
degree of popularity, which he never lost to the day of his death. 

The habits of business adopted by the king at the outset of his reign, and 
persevered in to the énd of his life, deserved no less approbation. In regu- 
larity he even exceeded the habits of his father, ‘and his diligence presented a 
striking contrast to the supineness exhibited in the former reign, when days 
and weeks often elapsed before the royal signature could be obtained even to 
an important document. Every paper submitted for his consideration and 
signature was executed and returned to the proper office within twenty-four 
hours after he received it. Every letter received an immediate and polite 
answer, the contents of which showed that his Majesty must have been con- 
sulted ; and, if the request was refused, regret was expressed and a satisfac- 
tory reason usually assigned. The kingly office, in his hands, was indeed no 
sinecure; and it would be well for the country if the example set by him in 
the way of conducting business were more generally imitated. 

When the king entered upon the functions of government he made no 
change in the cabinet of his predecessor. On the ministers waiting on him 
he expressed his approbation of their policy. He appears to have been then 
unaware of the state of public opinion, to which, however, his eyes were soon 
opened, and he became convinced that the cause of reform had made a pro- 
gress which rendered the continuance of a Tory government impossible. On 
the 23rd of July his Majesty prorogued the parliament, which met again for 
the despatch of business on the 2nd of November. When the king went to 
the House of Lords to open the parliament the people marked their loyalty 
te his person by the loudest acclamations, but a different spirit was displayed 
towards his ministers, whose measures and opinions respecting Ireland and 
Holland had made them extremely unpopular. This feeling was still further 
increased by the foolish expedient of preventing the king from attending the 
City banquet under pretence that a general insurrection was on the point of 
breaking out. Its first effect was to depress the funds and to cause an ap- 
prehension of impending danger and tumult all over the country. Alarm, 
however, very speedily gave place to indignant scorn at the weakness of 
ministers. Unable to justify their silly conduct before Parliament, they felt 
that their reign was at an end, and being defeated on a motion for a com- 
mittee to revise the civil list, they threw up office in despair. 

The king was now aware that the wishes of the nation were steadily bent 
upon reform ; and it is evident from the tenor of his conduct during the pro- 
gress of that question that his own principles were in accordance with those 
which prevailed throughout the country. He accepted the resignations of 
the duke of Wellington and his colleagues, and immediately sent for Lord 
Grey, whom he authorized to form a new ministry, of which he himself should 
be the head. Lord Grey accepted office, on condition that he should have his 
Majesty’s authority to make parliamentary reform a cabinet question ; and 
from that hour, we may date the final downfall of Toryism. 

On the memorable Ist of March, 1831, the reform biil was brought into 
the House of Commons. To this measure the Tories and waverers offered the 
strongest opposition, and succeeded so far in thwarting the plans of ministers, 
that it became necessary for them to request the king to dissolve the parlia- 
ment, and once more appeal to the sense of the people :—their request was 
cheerfully complied with on the following day, to the great gratification of all 
npurejudiced persons in his Majesty’s dominions. 


Obituary, Ml 


The effect of the promptitude and decision exhibited by the king on this 
occasion will long be remembered. The dissolution was hailed by illumina- 
tions and rejoicings in the metropolis and every part of the kingdom. His 
Majesty’s appeal to the nation was so well’answered, that in the new House 
of Commons, all opposition to the progress of the reform bill was thencefor- 
ward vain. It was passed on the 21st of September, 1831, and though, to 
the indignation of the nation, the lords ventured to throw it out on the second 
reading, yet the measure had gained a footing which rendered its future pro- 
gress irresistible. 

The ingenuity of Lord Lyndhurst and his clique, however, was for a time 
successful in opposing the bill, and the Whig-ministers were left in a minority, 
which rendered their stay in office impossible, unless the crown would sanc- 
tion a creation of peers sufficient to secure success. This the king refused, 
and accepted the resignation of his whole cabinet. He immediately sent for 
Lord Lyndhurst, who consulted with the duke of Wellington, and the result 
was, an offer of the premiership to Sir Robert Peel. The baronet, however, 
would have nothing to do with the formation of a Tory ministry. Meanwhile, 
the House of Commons passed strong resolutions, and threatened to stop the 
supplies; the people met throughout the capital and all over the country, 
declaring their purpose of meeting the crisis by refusing taxes, and by every 
lawful resistance to government ; and a run commenced on the Bank, which 
amounted in two or three days to above a million. These signs of the times 
were too much even for the iron nerves of the duke, who intimated his inten- 
tion of proceeding no further in the business ; and the result was that Lord 
Grey and his colleagues were instantly recalled by the king, to the general 
joy of the nation. 

After this the bill met with no further impediment from the lords. The 
king showed his own zeal in the cause, by making a personal appeal to seve- 
ral of the anti-reform lords, calling upon them to withdraw their opposition, 
and this had the effect of preventing further opposition on the part of the 
duke of Wellington and a number of other Tory peers. They took no further 
share in the proceedings respecting the bill, which was soon carried through 
its remaining stages : on which it received the royal assent, and became the 
law of the land. 

In 1832 the king nearly met with a very serious and perhaps fatal accident 
from a stone thrown at him by a discharged seaman on the Ascot race-course. 
As the event had no painful results except to the miscreant himself, we need 
not further allude to it. 

The month of June, 1834, was marked by the retirement from office of Lord 
Grey. The immediate cause of his resignation was a difference of opinion in 
the cabinet respecting the Irish Coercion Bill, and the same cause led to the 
resignation of Lord Althorp. The Tories were again busy, and every attempt 
was made to mislead the king, so as to induce him to recall them to his coun- 
cils, or at least to pave the way for their future ascendency, But the king, 
labouring as he did under the disadvantage of being surrounded by those 
whose interest it was to deceive him, was not deceived. He decided upon 
committing to Lord Melbourne, a man of firm principles of reform, the task of 
forming an administration. This task that statesman accomplished to the 
entire satisfaction of the country, after a week spent in Tory intrigues, which 
were defeated by Lord Melbourne’s steadiness of purpose, and the unwaver- 
ing confidence placed in him by the king. Lord Grey’s resignation took 
place on the 9th, and the reconstruction of the cabinet was completed by the 
17th of July. 

This fragment of a ministry, however, was destined to have a very brief 
existence; for at the end of four months it had become quite evident that 
ministers coyld not carry on the affairs of the country against the well-organ- 
ized opposition of the Tory peers, and the scarcely less formidable disaffection 
of the radical section in the commons; and the king took advantage of Lord 
Althorp’s elevation to the peerage, and of some minor differences in the cabi- 
net, to declare the Whig administration at an end. He sent once more for the 
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duke of Wellington, and he was invested temporarily with the conduct of 
affairs, until Sir R. Peel could return from Italy to take the management into 
his own hands. That the return of the Tories to office and state influence 
was a popular event, none can suppose; but still the new premier was so 
infatuated, that he dissolved the parliament. The new House of Commons 
met on the 20th of February, 1835; and Mr. Abercrombie was chosen speaker, 
in preference to Sir Manners Sutton (the present Lord Canterbury), by a 
majority of ten, in a house of 622 members, the largest on record. This re- 
sult showed that the cause of the Tories was desperate ; for the division ex- 
hibited, on the one side the whole Tory strength, backed by all the neutrals 
and waverers, and, on the other, not the whole strength of the opposition. It 
was immediately seen that the ministry could not possibly carry on the 
government with so hostile a parliament: and after a hopeless struggle, Wel- 
lington and Peel announced their resignations in both houses, on the 9th of 
April, having the night before been left in a minority on Lord John Russell’s 
resolution on the Irish tithe question. Next day, Lord Grey, Lord Lans- 
downe, and Lord Melbourne attended the king: Lord Melbourne received his 
Majesty’s commands to form a new administration ; and a ministry was com- 
pleted on the 18th, which has ever since subsisted. 

On the more recent events of his late Majesty’s life, there are none of a 
public nature so important as to require notice in so brief'an epitome as the 
‘present. His health and activity had been gradually declimng for ome 
months before his malady assumed a definite or alarming form; and an in- 
creasingly lethargic disposition had given token for some time previously of 
the existence of disease or of growing debility. The fatal event,—the ap- 
proach of which the policy of ministers, or the benevolence of the monarch 
would fain have kept concealed from the knowledge of the nation, happened 
early in the morning of the 20th of June; and certainly few sovereigns have 
either met with or deserved such general regrets and lamentations as William 
the Fourth. 





JOURNAL OF FACTS. 


Queen Elizabeth’s MSS.—TVhe keeper 
of the state papers, on examining some 
of the papers of the reign of Elizabeth, 
lately discovered some in the handwriting 
of the Queen, and marked ‘“ The Thirde 
Booke.”” On carefully searching further, 
he found the papers of four other books, 
which turn out to be the translation of 
** Boéthius de Consolatione Philosophia.” 
Nearly the whole of the work is in the 
Queen’s own handwriting. 

Moritali'y of Paris.—Out of every 
fifteen males, from the age of eighteen to 
thirty, who die throughout all France, 
it has been lately ascertained, one dies in 
Paris ; but with respect to females, it is 
only one out of every nineteen. 


Extraordinary Surgical Operation.— 
An operation was performed at the Edin- 
burgh Royal Infirmary, upon a young 
man, by Professor Lirzars, which had 
never been performed in Great Britain. 
The case was what was called aneurism 
of the subclavian artery, so near the heart 
that the first large trunk required to be 
tied—the arteria innominata. The pa- 
tient was a carter from Dalkeith. He 
was laid upon the table, and the professor 
commenced by making an incision in the 
neck, and progressively cutting down to 
the artery, when the ligature was applied. 
The operation was completely successful. 
The patient was only on the table fifteen 
minutes. 
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